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(“i Do Prty YoU,’ HE SAID, “FROM THE BOTTOM OF MY SOUL ; BUT HAVE YOU TOLD MB ALL YOUR STORY? ”] 


ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
—c— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tae opportanity Rosamond sought, was not 
long in coming, and it came unexpectedly, 
‘before she had time to frame any set phrases, 
or to adjust her words. 

Returning one afternoon from the village 
across : the fields, accompanied only by 

Laddie,” she came suddenly face to face 
with Lord Kingsford on horseback. 

He was riding slowly down a lane, just as 
she was stepping into it, over a stile. The 
pes ay he saw her he drew up and dismounted, 

y: £— 

‘Just in time to be too late; to help you 
over, Miss Dane. That’s a fine dog of yours,” 
alluding to “ Laddie,” who was leaping round 
the horse. 

"Yes, he is very handsome,” she returned; 
‘at least 80 judges say. I don't know much 
about ity 

“ Did you get him here?” putting the reins 
over his arm as he spoke, and |walking beside 


her—the first time he had ever voluntarily 
accompanied her since the days of long ago. 

“ No,” in a rather icy voice. ‘I’ve had him 
years.” 

Not in the least daunted her companion 
went on,— 

“ And where did you get him?” 

“He was given to me by a——” then she 
paused abruptly. She was not going to say 
friend, lover, or husband; ..s0, after a v 
remarkable hesitation she brought out the 
word ‘‘ man.” 

‘Gentleman ?” 

“* [—I—I believed so then,” expressively. 

** And have had reason to your mind 
apparently,” he proceeded, looking down at 
her: but her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and she was walking aleng at an unusual s . 
and her face was pallid, and had a set, relent- 
less expression. Suddenly she raised her eyes, 
and said,— 

‘‘ Perhaps you knew him? I feel constrained 
to ask you, impelled to speak of him, though 
the thought of him turns my brain to fire, 
His very name scorches my li 





ford, in a strange voice, bringing his horse to 

a sudden halt in the shady, Bigh-banked lane, 
and confronting her with a face as pale as Ler 
own. 

‘*T never mention it—never,” she returned, 
in a tone almost inaudible from agitation ; 
“ but you are like him, though much older. 
saw it at the first glance!” tremulously. 
‘‘ Your name is the same; you may be cousins. 
I believe his surname was assumed, but he 
called himself Allan Gordon.” 

* Allan Gordon! And what was he to 
you?” asked Lord Kingsford. “Your lover?” 

“ Heaven help me!” she returned in an agi- 
tated whisper. ‘ He did me the greatest wrong 
@ man can do a woman. He ruined my life, 
and left me! Yes, I see you start, You well 
may. I am awhited sepulchre among—among 
other girls. I’ve no right to be among them, 
tho mine was not the sin!” 
$ og he married you!” said the other, 

J. 
** Aye, but where? Noone knows. Where 
is my marriage certificate? Where all these 
five years is he?’’ she asked, excitedly, ‘A 





! » 
“What was his name?” said Lord Kioge- | 


first I thought, I should have gone mad; bu. 
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I’'ve.got over all that now/” in a tome of re- 
pr resentment. “And now the only 
feeling eft to me is hate! You think the 
term too strong, I see; but if you had been 
used as LI was—miserable, ignorant country 
girl as I was—you would understand. You 
wonder ; yes, that I, Miss Dane, the heiress, 
with the world at hér feet, do not shrink from 
laying bare my miserable past to you, and you 
only. Something makes me do it, in spite of 
myself. “Something draws you to ms! I”— 
looking him steadily in the face—“ can account 
for both these extraordinary circumstances. 
You have a vague look of him. Do not think 
that that is a vassport to my good graces,” 
with a curious pale smile; ‘‘but I’ve felt in- 
stinctively that you are his kingman—yon are 
his namesake, and I—I—hj —can I 
call myself wife? Nol* out her 
hands, “I dare not cathe 3 ! They 
say he had another. I pty al to you to 
avenge me of Allan Gorden! Zou look .as if: 


you thought me a do not answer 
me; but if bee Meteora me, how 


he stole eve haa at heart, 
atom of loved haa was Moat 








and how he left nga; ther face with 
her hands, “ would - ‘him out from 
your name. ” she e@@ed, in a choked 
vyoice, 

“ Where dia the Why did he 
you?” said eed , eb Inst, _— 
strange tome, aud « 






" kinsman ? 

6 ” 

> , Why eve I nnbared 
bitter paat-to & siewnger !” she 
frantically, . * 


‘has possessed - 
to build so math on~@ Fook, axa on & raison 
bu it will all be sacréd with you, I know!” 
imploringly. ‘You, and you only, of alloar 
—" have looked into my hatefal 
past!” 

“It suall be sacred—most sacred,” he said, 
gravely. : * But, once amore, were there no 
extenuating circumstances? Had yon no 
comfort 6f dny Nihd ? exprewiively. 

- Nore<ndne,” “gdw cepiiig. ‘« Would 
that I Had!” her mid bditie Back te the little 
green graye, whilst his positively reele@, ‘as 
be thought of #8 etorinity of HeF fakkehood, 

Pell ie,” heceaid, after “w morhent of 
silenee, @uritg Whith ‘she quiekly brashéd 
thé téafe ftom ‘itr eyes, “why you think that 
T ath atttacted ‘to: you tacand you are ‘fight, I 
am.” 

“Oh, because"T havea foolish idea that 
pethape ft rémind you of your 'wife. ‘I’ve keen 
‘you at mé, asif yon sawa very Well- 
known face ‘béfore you, ahd yét'a ‘face that 
mde’ you feels little sad. | Ani T right?” 
eiaining her qUie ittacionn ay tones 

1 se 

seby like her” Spastionate]’. You ate 

“Then, she fiust have 
Rosamond, coolly, 

‘She Was very pretty,” 
“ And, of course, quite young?” 

& u wa ” 
sm tndtne , Ys Quite young,” ‘he returned, 

* Pcor thing!” exclaimed Rosamund. “It 

to go-aud leave yeu and 


was bard for her 
Tommy, I wich it had been me instead |” 


been pretty,” said 





” | and Bo bare beer since, 
foe = th ywittsper to hewaatt, witht 


= 


‘Ob, come, nonsense! Yon must not say 
such things,” impatiently. “You have the 
best part ofyour life before you. yet. These 
mere ideas are absurd.. Life is before you.” 

“No,” resolutely. ‘That is dead—dead 
and buried,. I know,” now in quite a different 
tone, “thas I must seem to have made an 
awful fool of myself to you this afternoon,” 
she observed, “and to be a kind of insane, 
hysterical young woman. I’m very, very sorry 
how I told you, but something I could not 
resist made me tell you of my past, and ask 
if you knew him.” 

‘¢There’s no harm done, Miss Dane. Your 
secret is perfectly safe with me, and I like you 
better for telling me. Strange as it sounds, I 
have ® better opinion of you@han I had before. 
ITshould not wonder,” very gravely, 
and with his eyes fixed om ther Gace, ‘if Allan 
Gordon were to come Baek some day. Who 
are all these people coming down the lane? 
A picnic,” he added in another toue«@®-weice. 
“ Well, then, I wonié 
Allow me to 
Red King, whe, coy!” to hie 
steed. ‘I shalt mot forget all 
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- afame. Al- 
most she met : riding his 
new pony—a tiny Shetlad@<led by a groom, 
and though she avoided Tommy's father she 
did not avoid Tommy, and heand she were ex- 
cellent friends. It was no uncommon thing 
for her to walk a mile beside his pony, or to 
rést?ain her fiercy chestnat mare's rapid, 
drifting walk to apace in accordance with the 
sturdy, little, short legs of the pony. Tommy 
was very fond of the ‘ pretty lady,” and told 
his father a great deal about her, and-how ho 
wished he ‘would have het to live with them ; 
& request which his parent received with the 
utmost composure, but which nearly caused 
the death of the stout butler from suppressed 
convulsions, Heand the upper servants had 
their own ideas about the ‘‘pretty Miss 
Dane’ and their master. What was she so 
bent on riding and walking and making such 
& fass'about the child for }—the little Honour- 
able, There was such a thing ad making love 
tothe baby for hersake of the nurse, and they 
winked and looked knowing, and grinned and 
nudged each other violently ; and, indeed, it 
would be as well if he were to marry again, 
they agreed ; the house was lonely-like withont 
@ lady. ‘It seéniel so odd:to see him and the 
child sitting thete at table alone. 

Of ‘course, be had dinner parties—-crand 
ones, now und then-for gentlemen ; but ariy- 
one could see that he was not set on company, 








and all he cared about was hunting, and 
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Tommy ; and he were rare fond of bia, they 
admitted on every occasion. Cettuinly Bommy 
was achild of whom avy patent (pichtt well 
be proud. Early hardships, frugal fare, and 
open air had mot stunted his growth ; on the 
contrary, he looked nearer six than four his 
last birthday. Poor boy, no one kuew his 
birthday ; and his father, for shame sake, in- 
vented a date, which was duly kept. He-had 
a very high-born, aristocratic air, this gutter- 
child; this once ragged litthe Tommy, whose 
tender little white arms and shoulders had 
once borne traces cf heavy bruises and red 
weals, 
bruises and weals, which made Allan’s heart 
ache to see, were indirectly the fault of the 
boy's mother, who had £0 basely deserted him, 
For these blows, for these bruises, he told him. 
self he conld never forgive Rosamond—xever ! 

It was strange ! 
himeelf, incredulously, or was it human 
natore, the extraordinary fascination she had 


Mother Nan, ‘“‘her mark,’’ and there | 


Was it instincs? he asked | 


3 





‘for ber child, and he for her! 
-atantly talking of her, of the ship she gave him, 


” ena “Eistened in silence. 


as bis 











‘shown to the ‘best gAivantage 


Bineha it, and beutiover the child eagerly, s» 
pe prattlel end logked up to her. He was” 
ey, 0m6 which they both — 


slling her same 
Tanghed. Yes, 

ely smiled—quite Wj 
‘gorthy the old days of } 
rode slowly behind 
gre for some time, and building rosy 
ies Of ‘‘ what might have been,’’ but with 
sgmiaden start he remembered the fashionable 
Miss Dane, the London beauty, the heartless 
ber, autl the wile who had lied to him, no 
than‘the last time be saw her; and be 
his teslings, and trotting up beside 
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girlish laugh, | 






enjoyiog the 





d his hat, an@*hoped Mies Dane (withs 
rious cynical smile) was quite well. 
‘Miss Dane muttered something, 
gerfectly scarlet, and after a rather stilted, 
@isjointed exchange of platitudes about the 
Weauty of the evening, bade Tommy good-bye, 
bowed very stiffly to Lord Kingsford, and 
wheeling her fretting foam. flacked horse round, 
was soon outof sight, leaving, did she but guess 
it—but how conld she? ker husband and ber 
son to continue their way alone, 


A week Tater, just asthe Brand family wer 
about to go to dinner, and were sitting in the 
drawing-room awaiting the welcome sound d 
the gong, a servant entered with a note in bis 
hand, his usual stately and corzeot. deportmen! 
rather flarried, and handed the tiesive» 
Rosamond, adding rather excitedly, “ Aud tl 
carriage is waiting for you, miss.” 

« Who on earth can it be from ?” ejacalatel 
the young lady, carelessly tearing itepsn. 

* Read it aloud !”’ cried Amy, eagerly. 

And Rosamond read the following in 
sharp: pointed, jam-crock sort-of hand :— 

‘*Dgarn Mavam,— 

‘Master Tom has met with a ter 
rible accident, ® runaway carriage went ove 
him and the pony this evening. He keep 
asking for you, and Lord Kingéford “begs ‘the 
you will come without delay. We ton’: think 
the child will live through the njght.—Yow 
obedient servant, Many Prext.” 

The note dropped ont of Rosamord’s shal 
ing hands as she read the Jast sentence, 





“How awfall exclaimed Amy, pickiag-i 
up. ‘Poor dear little Tommy, this is frow 
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suppose Lord Kingeford 
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the a I 
arly crazy!” 
’ will you ait go, Rosatsond ?” said her 
nother. “ What good can you do? aud it 
wi!] seem so odd.” 
«J slsalb certainly go!’ she returned, fiercely, 
‘end at once.” F E 
“What, withoat your dianer!” cried 
Colonel Brand, whose ditner wae his god, 
“De you think I could eat?” she de- 
waded fiercely. *“Amy, bring me a cloak 
0 oa 1 ! ” 
ee ay ~~ child, you must take Evans,” 
paid her mother, “ think of what people would 
sxy—ea bachelor's house, and you a young 
iA ” 
c In the chamber of death there is no such 
zigg. a6 propriety,” returned Rosamond, 
hastily, wrapping & bernouse over her rich 
cream ,ooloured dinner dress, ‘You need not 
epee mie back before morning. Good-night,” 
she said, #9 ebe hurried from the foom, ran 
yutekly down the, steps, and sprang into the 
iukarions little brougham thatawaited her. A 
pwz.of splendid horses dashed forward as the 
dvor Was. and in.another moment she 
was bowling down the avenue, a liberal ten 
miles an hour, She looked far more like a 
girl going to a ball than a mother (though un- 
cosecidagof the fact) on her way to the death- 
ped of her only child. 


ee 


CHAPTER XX, 


‘Rosamosp drove very rapidly down the 
avenue, and they seemed to flash almost 
tyrongt: tie Country roads and lants that inter- 
vetedd between Violet Hill and Armine Court. 
As they dashed up’to the portico Mrs. Trent 
wae already waiting at the foot of the steps to 
woueact Her indoors. 

* You havelost notice, I see,” she remarked, 
éasting at Rosamenil’s evening dress and’ 
bard Mead. “It was very good of you to come, 
miss. The child’s been by erin 2 you, and 
Hy al ABeOUtits e's Yéing fast,” she whispered, 
As°ch ondactéd Rosamond through the 
fomeénte pillared hall, and up the shaltow, 
windig stone staircase here and ‘there in 
the Dedkground, in passages’ and corridors. 
Mies Dane was conscious of groups of servasits; 
of women’ With aprons to their eyes, of long- 

fC) 





ised “fla 6, and of a wente’ some great 
trowhie hanging over the whole establish ment, 
“Tu the doctor is here?” sala Ross- 


mond, Vas’ t walked Gown ‘a ~ yg 
gthery, sontesly speaking greene bees . 

“ Deetor?. ‘Tobe pure, ‘and one coming from 
Lovéén: Besities, Lord: Kingsford wold have 
every doctor in the lent here if he had his 
way. He's nearly ont of his mind!” ‘raising 
her hav@e’ as she spoke, “ You'll have a bad 
titre “with them both, miss. I give you fair 
warning, but’ Pbelieve you have a stout heart, 
&8 well as a Kind ons. It’s a terrible thing 
for tne poor little feltow to die,” weeping a's 
sbe spoke, “and no lady near him, no one bat 
me or Sasan. ‘You.must just take the place of 
her thatiedeadand gone for one day.” 

‘Xo. Taeag—you mean,” said her eom- 
Ppaulon, besitating. 

‘* Woo should I mean but his mother?" 

‘And here we are, This is the room,” 
Opening 6 she .spoke the door -into a large 
ayareengut, ia which was adim light, anda little 
waite b:d. Toe bei, of course, contained 
Tommy, wud Tommy’s father was standing 
reside ir, whea the’door atmitted this beanti- 
toi, graceful apparition ina trailing silk dinner- 
Qress, the chiid'’s mother, 

A feeble exclamation of joy from Temmy 
cetted hig\to tatn his head an? advance. to 
meret ber hastily. 

“Very biad of you te come” (he aid not 
iy Miss Dane); ‘‘bnt I knew you woald. 
Tomesy,” arid:his voice shook a little, ‘has 
ever ctaned asking for you since suaset,” and 
Witd a great effort,.and in a very low voice, 
‘\T'ma-aéraid he'll never see another.’’ 

Zommutt not sav thet,’ she returned in a 
qrick whisper, 





“ You must rot give him up |-:- 








yet. Remember, Lord Kingsford, that whilst | 
there's life there's hope.” : 

“ Not much here, I’m afraid,’ he replied, | 
with an eloquent shake of ‘his head, turning 
once more towards the ient, The doctor 
and Sasan, the nursemaid, stared to sce Miss 
Dane actually arriving on the scexe. 

‘‘What brought her here? It was most | 
extraordinary,’ and they both looked theic ! 
amazement, Susan point-blank, and the doctor 
through bis spectacles, Their presence was | 
quite indifferent to her. She went over, knelt 
down by Tommy's bed, and taking one of hia 
little hot hands in hers kissed it softly, and 
whispered, ‘‘My poor Tommy, what has 
happened to you?” 

‘\ It was the carriage,” he answered, faintly, 
fixirg ‘as sho spoke his bright eyes on her face. 
“Jt came'so fast, and knocked down Topsey 
and me,” 

“ Tiat-will do, Tommy ; you must not talk,” 
aaid his father, anxiously. ‘I'll tell her all 
about it for you,” in answer to the child's 
appealinglook. ‘‘ You must know,” address- 
ing himself to Rosamond, who was atill kneel- 
ing-by the bed, ‘‘ that Tommy aud Jones went 
out for their usual ride; and were coming home 
abort five o’clock, when, ‘at Clipton Cross, 
Tommy says he heard a great noise and gallop- 
ing and shouting, and a cartiage and pair 
dashed round the corner before hé could get 
out of the way. He remembers no more. Jones 
picked him up, and carried him home in bis | 
arms, and hereheis. Isnot that it, Tommy?” 

Tommy nodded atquiescently, and then 
whiepered eagerly, ‘Tell about my atm,’ the 
otber arm, which lsy outside the coUnterpane 
in splints. 

“Té ig broken, and I am sure Miss Date 
will be pleased to hear what a brave little boy 
you were when it was set—how jou never said 
one word all the time!” 

‘And are there any other injuries?” 
questioned Rosamond, anxiouely. 

“ Yes,” with a.painfal expression, ‘ his ribs 
—internal. Der. Crossbones doss not quite 
know the extent ; he is waiting till the London 
doctor comes to make an examination.” 

‘And when will he be here?” 

‘* Not for two hours.” Rosamond glanced at 
the clock, It was now nalf-past*eight, and at 
this ‘moment the local doctor came over and 
said, atthoritatively,— 

“This talking won't do. Lord Kingsford, 
the child is in high fever, his paise past 
counting. Does Miss Dane know what a 
serious case itis? J, of course, have no right 
to sptak, bat I question very much if ske is 
not doing mote harm than good. She wonld 
really be better away. She would, indeed.” 

*Miss Dane will stay as long as I stay,” 
returned Lota’ Kingsford, decisively.” IT) be 
strety that she does more good than harm.” 

If, as he said to himself, Tommy was going 
to die, who had a better right to be present 
than his mother? Bat was she to know? 
How:was the to be told? Or should she be 
told atall? This was a question he had besn 
eagerly debating within himself all the evening, 
and had come to no settled conclusion. 

The doctor walked hufiily away, and stood 
beside the fire now, watch in hand, baving 
made his protest and done his duty, and wear. 
ing an expression, a3 he glared over at ‘the 
young people, that said: “Kil? him now, as 
soon as you please! I wash my hands of it! 
In fact, I'd rather you killed him than not!” 

A low voice nex’ broke the silence. Torning 
his head towards his father, and fixing his 
eyes on him earnestly, he said,— 

“ The doctor is cross. He thinks I’m going 
to die, doesn’t he? Am I, father?” 

“Would you be afraid to die, Tommy?” 
leaning over him, “If you were—I don’t say 
you ate, you know,” in a husky voice, 

**I don’t waut ‘to go away. and leave you and 
Topsey, and yon.” looking at Rosamond, 
“I'd rather stay. But—but if the doctor sends 
me’’—ca‘ching his breath— ‘I'll see my 
mother, won't I, father? How shall I know 
her—or will she know me?” 





To this appeal Lord Kingeford turned a deaf 


ear, aud getting up, with visible agitation, went 


| over and pushed back the curtains, and stood. 


looking out on the moon-flooded Park for a 
considerable time insilence. Then he joined 
the doctor by the fire, and held a long, whis- 
pered conversation with him—a conversation 


| which evidently did not tend toraise his hopes ; 


for when he rejoined Rosamond his face wae 
ghastly pale, and beads of perspiration stood 
upouhis brow. He was going to tell her. 

Bat, stay, What wasthis? Was the child 
already dead,or was he asleep? Oa! blessec 


| relief from that second of agony—he was fast 


asleep, with his hand in his mother’s. 

“Hush!” she said, putting up a warning: 
finger, and speaking in the Soweet whisper. 
‘He has jast gone off. He will do yet,’ 
looking with a glace of kindly encouragemens. 
“IT don’t think he is quite so hot as he was, 
and I don’t think he is as much injured as he,’ 
nodding at the doctor, “ imagines,” 

“On! if;I could only share your hopes!” 
said the other, taking alow chair beside ber ;- 
‘if I only could; but I’m afraid, from what be 
says, and from the shock, that it is a very bad 
case indeed. If you had seen him when Jonce 
brought him in, covered with dust and blood, 
and quite insensible, you ‘vould wonder he was 
alive; bat I’m glad you did not sce it. F 
never shali forget it !” 

‘** Poor, poor, little Tommy! How dteadfab 
it sounds—a runaway going over him, Bat 
his little bones are more easily knit than ours, 
and he always seemed such a stfong and 
healthy child,” 

‘‘So he was. Henever had an ailmentin his ~ 
life. Oh!” burying his face in his hands, “if 
he is taken from me I think I shall go mad, 
for he is all I have in the world!” 

«He won’t be taken from you,’ said Rosa 
mond, gently, touched by his profound grief. 
‘* Heaven is good; I believe he will be spared 
to you. Do not despair,” laying her hand on 
his coat sleeve gently. ‘‘Tiook at me, think 
how much better off you are than Jam. You 
have him—ZI have no one.” 

‘It is your own fault that you have not!’ 
he returned, with sudden impetuosity, raising 
his head from between his hands and survey- 
her curiously. ; 

‘* No, you are wrong,” she returned, in asad, 
hopeless accent, “It was fate that Was toc 
hard for me—fate deprived me of evérything: 
at one blow. I staked my all on one man— 
the one I told you of,” she whispered, in an 
agitated voics, ‘‘and lost; and, a3 far as 
happiness goes, I am bankrupt. See how 
different you are,” consolingly; ‘‘you have 
this dear little boy. Heaven bless him and 
preserve him to you for many years; and, if 
—if your wife was taken, you are not like me, 
You, I’m sare, have nothing but happy 
memories of her, poor girl. She was fortunate 
to die young, beloved, and deeply regretted: 
Who knows bat she may be here beside you 
to-night ?” 

“Shall I tell you who she was,” said Lord. 
Kingsford, in a hoarse whisper, bending closer 
to her as he spoke, and looking at her with 
an indescribable expression—an expression of 
intenee concentrated bitterness, and something 
else, and struggling evidently with some power 
fal, though hidden. emotion. 

Rosamond gazed at him, in amazement, his 
eyes held hers fast. She felt compelled to meet 
them, and their stera insistent look. 

“ Yes,’ she faltered, a little frightened in. 
spite of herself. ‘‘ Yes, tell me who she was. 
I should like to know."’ 

“Sir George Fox, please,” interrapted a 
voice behind them, and there at the bedside 
atooi Mrs. Trent, and in the doorway, a cheer- 
ful dapper, middle-aged, sharp lookiug Iitile 
gentleman, who, as Lord Kingsford rose, 
advanced briskly into the room, saying,— 

‘‘ And this is our little patient, And Lord 
Kingsford, I presume?” 

** Yes,” he returned, ‘‘ I’m glad, very glad to 
see you. You have managed to come by & 
special, after all,” 

* Yes, yes, no time ingettingdown. Urgent 
case; childseemsasleep, Ah!” looking at the 
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other medical man, “ should like a few words 


with you directly ;"’ and bowing to the youn 
lady kneeling by the bed, with the child’s han 
fast in hers, “ Lady Kingsford, I presume ? 


—_—__—_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 

To this point-blank question, Lord Kingaford 
made no reply for quite two minutes, and the 
Dootor seemingly had taken silence for con- 
sent, or forgotten the matter; being basily 
engaged in feeling the pulee of the patient, who 
jay beneath his searching eyer, flushed, and 
breathing heavily, but still in a profound sleep. 
At last he said,— : . 

“This young lady is a friend of my little 
boy’s, who has been kind enough to come to 
him in answer to his urgent request.” 

“Oh!” was all the other answered, giving 
Rosamond one keen, exhaustive look. “Just 
lift him up, as quietly as you can,” he said, 
nodding over to her ; ‘‘ don’t wake him, bat I 
want to take his temperature, and put this 
tnbs under his arm.” 

This lifting up without awaking ‘him was 
easier said than done, for though Rosamond 
raised him in the very, very gentlest manner, 
he moaned, started, opened his eyes, and ex- 
olaimed,— 

“Oh! my arm, my arm!” in a voice of 
anguish. 

“ Your arm will be allright, my fine fellow,” 
said the London doctor, reassuringly ; ‘‘it will 
be well before you are twice married.” 

‘Are you the doctor?” asked the child, 
with wide open, anxious eyes. 

‘*T am. I’ve come to try and make you 
swell. Don’t talk now, there's a good boy,” 
authoritively. 

** You won’t kill me then? I don’t want to 
die,” his under lip quivering, “‘and be put in 
the ground like the coachman’s little girl.” 

“No, no, no,” impatiently. ‘* Miss—or Mrs, 
—I beg your pardon, turning quickly to Rosa- 
mond; “I did not catch your name.” 

“My name is Dane, Miss Dane,” she 
rejoined, composedly. 

‘Well, Miss Dane,” in a hurried whisper, 
“for goodness sake keep him quiet, don’t let 
him talk and excite himself in this way ; 
ase your influence, for goodness sake,” and 
in a still lower tone, “I suppose he has no 
mother?” 

“No,” responded Rosamond, shaking Ler 
head mournfully. ‘Poor little boy, he has 
mever known one.” 

** Well, you must do your best to keep him 
still whilst I examine his head, and see if he 
has any internal injuries, any bones or ribs 
broken.” 

Beckoning his brother professional to his 
side, they had another muttered consultation, 
and Rosamond said, in a soft, coaxing, but 
very firm, tone,— 

‘Now, Tommy, you are going to show the 
doctor and your father what a fine, brave boy 
youcan be. He is going to see if you have 
burt yourself, and how soon he can cure you, 
He won't give you any more pain, darling, 
than he can help,” stooping over and kissing 
the little flushed face, with wet eyes. ‘“ You'll 
be a good, brave Tommy, won't yon?” 

“ Yes, if I may hold your hand,” he re- 
turned, with rather a tremulous voice, gazing 
at her appealingly. 

“We are going to make an examination, 
now,” said Sir George to Lord Kingsford. 

“The young lady seems to have plenty of 
nerve, she will be better than you. You see, 
; — = aa Ra that everything 

epends on this; wes be able 
thing or the other.” oo 

‘You mean life or death!” returned Lord 
Kingsford, in a strange voice, 

A nod was all the dector vonchsafed as a 
reply. Ifit had been a woman‘he had to deal 
with, he would have softened the announce- 
tment, but to another man what did it matter? 

Lord Kingsford went over and stood at the 
window, whilst this vital question was bein 
grated. No, he had not courage to stan 

eside the doctor during this awful ordeal, this 








moment of throbbing, agonising suspense. 
Strong man as he was, he trembled in every 
limb, and beads of perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead as he leant his elbows on the 
window sash to steady himself, and gazed out 
blindly, as one dazed, on the beautifal summer 
night. 

‘ How dare the whole world look so calm and 
peaceful?” he asked himself, fiercely, when 
Tommy was dying! F 

He knew he was going to die; he was sure 
of it! It was a jadgment on him for being 80 
entirely wrapped up in, and absorbed in the 
child. How long he had been standing there 
he knew not. Five minutes; ten; an hour, It 
really was less than ten minutes, when he was 
brought back to reality by the touch of a hand 
on his arm, It was Piaaaiest” een 
very pale. Nay, she was cry wo or 
three large tears trickled unmolested down her 
cheeks. Her face was unusually agitated. 

‘'T see, I know!” he exclaimed, turning to 
her sharply, and speaking in a broken voice, 
“T understand ; you come to tell me the worst.” 

“TI do not!” she replied, in hasty accents. 
‘“‘T come to tell you the best,” placing her hand 
firmly on his arm. ‘“ He will bespared to you, 
please Heaven. He will live!” 

Her words were that instant corroborated by 
the London doctor, who now joined them. 

“Tm glad to say it’s not serious as we 
thought; bruises, a broken arm, severe con- 
tusion, and cuts on the head, that’s all, a 
predisposition to fever; but if kept cool and 


quiet will be all t. We've just given him 
an opiate now, and Miss Dane has promised to 
sit up with him! Don’t go near him!” 


putting forth a detaining hand. ‘ The fewer 
people about the better. I think you and I, 
and our friend,” nodding at the other practi- 
tioner, who seemed rather disappointed that 
the case was not so critical,’as he had urgently 
declared, ‘‘are best out of the room. Perfect 
quiet, perfect quiet, you know; and leave him 
to the woman. I suppose,” he said, as he fol- 
lowed his host into a large library, and cast 
himself into an arm-chair, and joined the tips 
of his fingers; ‘‘that the boy above stairs, is 
your only child?” 

“Yes,” returned Lord Kingsford, turning 
from’ giving some hasty directions to a foot- 
man, anent supper and bed for the great medi- 
cine man. 

‘* And being the heir of course, it’s a serious 
thing,” said Sir George, in the most matter-of- 
fact voice, 

Apart from his professional capabilities 
(which were splendid) Sir George was a cha- 
racter. He loved a good gossip, and he had 
pions of opportunities for > he up many 

its of unknown and uncommon family history, 
in his immense practice, and many peregrina- 
tions. Here was a new field for him! H 
would like to know a little more about this 
handsome young widower, with one child— 
a child attended with the utmost devotion, by a 
strange and very beautiful girl, unm: , 

It was strange, He certainly was anxious to 
learn something more abont the present owner 
of ‘‘ Armine Court ;” and over a very recherché 
supper, served in a small, round room, with 
every adjunct of taste, luxury, and the best of 
wines, he managed to put his wish into words. 

His host was silent and abstracted—seemed 
to be far away in his thoughts—and yet, doing 
his best to play the part of entertainer to the 
two doctors. 

“You came in quite expectedly for this title 
and property; did you not?’’ demanded Sir 
George, abruptly, laying down a glass of 
famous sparkling Bargundy, with a compres- 
sion of the lips that bespoke the connoisser. 

* Yes; quite unexpectedly,” rather formally, 

“You were a sailor, or something of that 
sort, were you not?’’ went on the other, per- 
fectly unabashed. 

“ Why should you think so?” with a slight 
smile. 

“Because you have a sunburn’, tanned-look 
of a man who has been a great deal exposed to 





all weathers, and the open-air, and a prema. 


turely aged look, like most sailors. I’m sure 
you look older than you really are!” 

‘I believe I do.” 

“And you were not a sailor?” interroga. 
tively. 

‘‘ No, the sea never had any charms for me,” 
evasively, 

‘I suppose you’ve been a good deal abroad?” 

‘* Yes, a good deal,” 

‘“* Married out there ?’’ refilling his glass, 

“No, I married at home,’ very stifily, 
“ What”’— using bad words mentally—‘* wag 


something of this was written in his face 
said t> himaelf,— 

“Very good thing for you. You havea 
friend, like the one upstairs—a real 
Samaritan. You must try and get her to stay. 


and Mrs. Grundy? She has fine nerve, anda 
capital way with the child. I am sure she 
could not have been more tender and gentle 
with him if she had been his own mother.” 

At this remark a sudden wave of colour 
crept over Lord Kingsford’s dark face, and he 
was about to speak when Sir George went on,— 

‘* Yes, yes, we must keep her at all hazards 
for a few days. We must get her to stay. Talk 
of an angel——. Here she is.” 

And as he spoke the door of the room opened, 
and Rosamond stood on the threshold pa 
in a crimson plush opera cloak thrown over her 
evening dress. 


Kingsford. I cannot stay, 


and I must go.” 


his two guests, and accompanying her into an 
ante-room, ‘I’m very sorry to hearit, but of 
course I know that I must not impose on your 
great kindness.” 

that,” she said, energetic ; “but, ab any 
over. He is asleep,” she continued, reassur. 
ingly. ‘You need not be alarmed about him 
now.” 

“I shall never forget your kindness this 
night,” he returned, in a low voice, Never, 
never in his life had he felt so near forgiving 
her as then—when they stood alone in the 
dimly-lighted ante-room looking into each 
other’s eyes ; she with warm, sympathetic re. 
assarance—he with what ?—an expression she 
could not understand in his ever, to her, rather 
stern andset countenance. She did not know, 
as he did, that they were a father and mother 
from whom the shadow of a heavy trouble had 
just been lifted, that the angel of death hai 
paw over and spared them both—not merely 

im, but her—the keenest of earthly sorrows— 
the logs of an only child, 


* * * . * 


He felt somehow that he could nd 
trust himself to speak, that his voin 
would betray him, so he merely offered 
her his arm in silence, and condactei 
her downstairs and through the hall, and 
placed her in her waiting brongham, standing 
on the steps bareheaded whilst it rolled away 
rapidly, and was soon round a bend in the 
avenue and lost to sight. 


(To be continued.) 








In attempting to assist the reader to realiz 
the magnitude of India, the Spectator says thal 
it contains some fifty million more people that 
the whole of Europe. India has -tw0 
cities of more than fifty thousand people, 
twenty-two with more than a hundred thousand 
while Calcutta contains about eight hundred 
and sixty-six thousandsouls, There are hur 
dreds of cities of twenty thousand, even th 
names of \which are generally unknown to # 
Earopeans, 





Sir George prudently tried another tack, as he | 


“I would stay if I could, you may be sure of | 
rate, he has turned the corner, the worst is | 














it to this prying old fox where or when he | 
married, or who he had been?” and pochogs 


I don’t suppose she is one of those girls whogo — 
on with a lot of hambug about conventionality : 


‘“‘I’ve just come to say good-bye, Lord | 
The carriage has | 
been sent for me with a note from my mother, | 


“ Must go!’’ echoed Lord Kingsford, leaving 
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SIR RUPERT’S WILL. 
—o— 
gOHAPTER I, 


@ jIncrast Cuast is in W—shire, a fine old red 
yrick mansion, with stone dressings to door 
and windows, and an air of es about it 
much greater than the comparatively recent 
date of its erection would seem to warrant, for 
it was built in the reign of Charles the Second ; 
and it was to some caprice on the part of the 
“merry monarch” that the honour of a 
Baronetcy came to be conferred on one Stephen 
Ingram—less, itis supposed, for any particalar 
merit of his own than that he chanced to be 
the father of an extremely pretty daughter, 
who was maid of honour to Katherine of 
Braganza, and whose bright eyes rendered her 
special favourite of the kings’, 

The family was, and had been for centuries, 
a very rich one; the lands of Ingram Chase, 

broad and fertile, sloped down to the beautiful 
Severn, whose silver tide rolled through 

their midst. The park was extensive and well- 

¢imbered, and boasted an avenue of gigantic elms 
that were said to be the finest trees for miles 

round, and in all W—shire there was not a 

man more hightly esteemed, more deeply re- 
spected, than he who now lay on a bed of sick- 
ness from which it was feared he would never 
rise—Sir Rupert Ingram. 

Ontside the warmth and glory of the sun- 
set fell over the pleasant landscape, touching 
tha tops of the chestnuts, whose spiral colamns 
of blossom were in all the perfection of their 
pink and white beauty, and making the dis- 
tant Severn look like molten gold as it flowed 
along between its green banks: the lilacs were 
flowering in the shrabberies ; laburnums were 
drooping their yellow tresses, that swayed with 
graceful langaor at each touch of the soft west 
wind; tulips and hyacinths, narciesi and 
pansies made patches of colour and sweetness 
in the prim old Dutch garden, with its stiff box 
borders, and dense yew hedge cut into arches. 
All was peaceful and beautifal, fall of the 
promise of the springtime, and breathing 
faint whispers) prophetic of the gracious ap- 
proach of the dawning summer. 

Within it was very different. Doors were 
closed, windows shrouded; the servants stole 
about on tiptoe, casting anxious glances at the 
room where their master lay, and speaking to 
each other in subdued undertones, and with 
mysterious shakings of the head that might 
¢ither be taken to signify sorrow, or a melan- 
holy pleasure in a state of affairs in which 
all domestic arrangements were turned upside 
down, and household duties might be safely 
neglected in favour of gossip. 

The baronet’s room was large and lofty, and 
furnished with antique farniture, strictly in 
‘accordance with the fashion of the house it- 
self; the windows were hung with dark velvet 
curtains, as was also the bed, but the drapery 
“of the latter had beea looped back, in order 
that its ocoupant might the better see the 
girlish figure seated in a big arm-chair, close by 

side—an arm.chair large enough to hold 
4wo such slender forms as hers, 

_There had been sileuce for some time—a 
vilence broken only by the sick man’s irregalar 
breathing, and the faint cadences of a black. 
bird’s song that came in through the open 
‘window from the shrubbery below. Presently 
the baronet opened his eyes. 

“Mildred!” he said, and the girl turaed 
Tound instantly, and bent her head towards 
him. “What time is Dr. Cartwright com- 
ing ? ” 

** He said he should be here at eight, ‘and it 
is half-past seven now. Do you feel worse— 
‘would you like me to send for him?” 

a The baronet shook his head in a faint nega- 
ve. 

**No, I feel rather better and stronger—the 
last flicker of the taper before it expires,” he 
‘nawered, raising himself on his pillows, and 
tighten his ‘clasp of her fingers, while 
he let his eyes rest on her face—the fair, 


delicate face of a girl in Ler earliest youth, for | 


she was not yet twenty. “Iam quite aware 
that neither Cartwright or any other doctor 
can do me good now—the sands of life have 
ebbed too low—bnt though my body may be 
weak my brain is still as clear as ever, and 
lying here I have been thinking of many things 
—chiefly of you.” 

She pressed her fresh young Jips to his 
withered hand as it rested on the counter- 
pane, 

‘You have thought of me always—ever 
since I knew you,” she murmured, in a low 
tone. ‘My great regret is that I have never 
been able to repay your kindness as it de- 
served.”’ 

A shadow flitted over the sick man's wasted, 
but still fine and patrician features, and he 
sighed. 

‘*My dear, Iam afraid I have not been kind 
to you, and itis that fear which comes upon me 
with the greatest bitterness now. I acted, asI 
thought, for the best; but, after al), I question 
whether it did not savour of cruelty to bind 
your fair young life to my old and faded one, 
instead of leaving you free to accept and be. 
stow that love which is youth’s peculiar heri- 
tage. In making you my wife before you knew 
your own heart I did you a wrong, whose mag- 
nitude I never suspected, but my death will 
atone—surely it will atone !’’ j 

He sank back on his pillow balf-exhausted 
by the vehemence with which he had spoken, 
and she poured ont a little brandy, and after 
diluting it, gave it him in a spoon. 

‘*Tf,” she said, very earnestly; ‘if this 
idea has given you, or still gives you, any pain, 
I beseech you to put it away, for believe, me, 
you are wrong! You have been, as you are 
now, my best friend, to whom I owe all I have 
in the world, and however hard I might strive, 
I should never be able to tell you my apprecia- 
tion of your goodness, much less repay it as 
it deserves, What should I have done ten 
years ago, when I was left an orphan, if you 
had not sent me to school, and treated me in 
every way asif I had been your daughter?” 

“ My daughter!” he repeated, ‘‘ Yes, that 
is just the point. If you had continued in 
that —— towards me all would have 
been well, but last year I was so afraid you 
would marry that Captain Liston—a mer- 
cenaty cold- hearted roue, who was counting on 
the fortune I might leave you—and so, to save 
you from him—and maybe from a selfish wish 
to keep you near me—I persuaded you to be. 
come my wife.” 

"You need have had no fear,” she said, a 
faint flush colouring her cheeks. ‘' Captain 
Liston was never more to me than the veriest 
Bt er.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“Then you have not been what the world 
calls ‘in love’ ?” 

“No,” she answered, with a perfect frank- 
ness that was sufficient guarantee of her good 
faith ; “the only person I have ever cared for, 
except my father, is yourself.’ 

There was silence again. The ticking of the 
baronet’s chronometer and the tril of the 
blackbirds’ song were the only sounds andible 
until Sir Rupert spoke once more. 

‘You will be a young widow, Mildred— 
barely nineteen ; and you will have no lack of 
suitors, for you will be the richest woman in 
the county. I have made a will, leaving nearly 
all I possess to you.” 

She started violently, and clasped her hands 
tightly together in her eagerness that was 
purely involuntary. 

“ That is a point on which I wish to speak to 
you,” she said, steadying her voice by an 
effort. ‘‘ Hitherto I have not dared to mention 

our cousin’s name, butitseem:3 to me thetime 

as now come when it would be cowardice on 
my part to keep silence. I want you to think 
of him‘kindly—to remember he is your nearest 
relative—and to forget that quarrel which 
tcok plaze between you s0 many years ago.” 

Sir Rupert's brow darkened, but he checked 
the angry retort trembling on his lips as he 
saw her imploring face. 





“ When we qna:relleJ, Rolard, not I, was in ! 


fault; and you will recollect he has never 
made any overtures towards reconciliation 
since.” 

“TI recollect nothing but that he is your next- 
of-kin and rightful heir,’’ she said, steadily. 
“And if you were to leave me the money that, 
to all intents and purposes, should be his, you 
— make me something more than miser- 
able.” 

He looked at her with piercing intentuess, 

‘*Do you meanthis? Is it really your wish 
I should constitute Roland my heir?” 

“Tt is my greatest wish—my most fervent 
desire!” she answered, truthfully, ‘‘ You have 
often told me to ask you to do something for 
me, and hitherto I have not complied, because 
your generosity left me nothing to wish for; 
bat now I want to take you at your word, and 
ask afavour. It is that you leave me only just 
enough to keep me from poverty, and give 
the’rest of your money to Captain Ingram.” 

He waited some time before answering. 
His eyes closed, and his brows knit together, 
as if in meditation. Then he said,— 

‘“* Very well, it shall be as you desire. Send 
a servant for Selwin, and tell him to come at 
once, and then he shall draw up a fresh will 
without delay.” 

Lady Ingram only waited to give him another 
teaspoonfal of the over m before gliding from 
the room ard despatching a groom with a dog- 
cart to fetch the lawyer from the village, whic 
was abou! a mile distant. Then she returned 
to her post by her husband's bedside, where 
she sat holding his hand while the sun sank 
lower and lower till his rim touched the hori- 
zon, and the lovely western colours melted 
into the soft grey shadows of evening. 

Not a word was spoken by either. The 
baronet seemed sunk in a deep reverie, while 
his young wife’s thoughts took a retrospective 
Sweep over the past years. 

She was recalling how she and her artist 
father had wandered about from one conti- 
nental city to another, leading careless, 
varied, Bohemian sort of existence that was 
alternately luxurious and sordid, according to 
the gale of her father’s pictures, and the con- 
sequent state of his finances. 

As a rule these were not flourishing, and it 
was at a very early stage in her career that 
poor Mildred had to face that most difficult 
of social and arithmetical problems—how to 
make both ends meet ! 

On some of those scenes she could look back 
with pleasure—the loiterings in quaint old 
Flemish cities, under the shadow of grand 
cathedral arches, the gay boulevards of Paris, 
the green beauties of the lovely Rhine river— 
all these were pleasant reminiscences; but 
there was a dark side to the picture, and from 
that she turned with horror, for upon the 
artist had fallen the terrible vice of drink, and 
its hateful influence had sapped his strength, 
taken the light from his eye, the canning from 
his fingers, and finally reduced him to a la- 
mentable state of poverty from which Death 
came to release him. 

In the last stage of his illness the thought of 
his daughter, alone and unprovided for in a 
world whose heartlessness he himself knew 
but too well, was a source of constant anxiet 
to him ; and at last he wrote to one of his o 
college friends, Sir Rupert Ingram, and asked 
his help on her behalf. 

His appeal met with a ready and generous 
response, {The baronet happened to be in 
Paris, and hastened to his former companion’s 
bedside, where he arrived just before the artist 
drew his last breath; and then he took upon 
himself a)l arrangements for the funeral, and 
subsequently sent little Mildred to one of the 
best schools in Bruxelles, where he defrayed 
the expenses of her education until she was 
seventeen, and then had her brought to Ingram 
Chase, where she had remained ever since. 

His kindness towards her had been unvaried, 
his solicitude that of a father; and when he 
had besought her to become his wife she had 
said “ yes” as she would have said it if hehad 
asked her to go to the other end of the world, 





for the one great object of her life was to repay, 
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as well as she conld, the debt she felt she owed 
him, as at the altar she made the premise to 
‘love, honour, and obey,” she registered & 
mental vow equally solemn and bindimg to the 
effect that no effort should be spared on her 
own part in fulfilling the duties of a most 
loving wife, and that resolve she had ‘honestly 
rept. 

She had been happy enough at the Chase as 
its fair young mistress, idolized by every one 
with whom she came in contact, and reignin 
like a queen by right divine of her youth an 
beauty, and only one cloud darkened her hori- 
200. 

Sir Rupert’s sole remaining relative was a 
cousin, almost thirty years younger than him- 
self, who was now on his way backfrom India, 
where he had been stationed with his regi- 
ment. Hehad not kept up a correspondence 
with his uncle, for they had quarrelled through 
some fault of his early manhood, and no re- 
conciliation had taken place between them, so 
he was not yet aware of the baronet’s mar- 
riage: andthe consequent chances of his own 
flisinheritance. 

Mildred, morbidly conscious of the difficulties 
of her position, had imbibed a certain dread 
of this cousin, and looked forward to his 
artival in England with feelings the very re- 
verse of pleasurable, 

Just in all her instincts, she recoiled from 
the idea of Sir Rupert's wealth deseendiog to 
her, while he whom she regarded as its rightful 
inheritor was passed over in silence; but up 
to the present time she had been withheld from 
raentioning the subject by a very natural de- 
licacy that only yiedled@ to the pressure of ‘the 
baxonet’s own words. 

* Thank Heaven, he sees the matter in its 
true light at last!” she murmured, as she sat 
watching him, and thinking to herself how 
mauch better he looked than he had done'a few 
hours ago; and yet even as the thought came, 
Longtellow’s words involuntarily flashed 
across her memory :— 

“* Tis ‘but the rest.of the fire, from which the air has 
been taken ; 

‘Tis ‘but the rest of the sand when the hour glass is 

not shaken. 

Tis but the rest of the wind between the. flaws that 


iw, 
Tis but the rest of the tide between the cbb and the 


By-and-by there was a knock at the door, 
anda minnte later it was opened to admit two 
gentlemen—Dr. Cartwright and Mr. Selwin, 
the lawyer, who had driven over post haste in 
answer to Mildred’s urgent message. 

‘‘You have arrived at an opportune 
moment,” said the Baronet, languid , to Dr. 
Cartwright, ‘‘I am about givinginstractions 
to Selwin to make my will, and you may as 
‘well remain here the while, and witneas it 
when it is finished. Mildred, will you leave 
usfor half.an-hour ?” 

She rose,.and then hesitated a moment. 

‘You are sure yon are strong enough to 
bear the fatigue? ’’ she said, donbtfully. 

“ Onite, and if it isto be done the sooner 
ihe better ; s0.go and-get a little rest.” 

She no further demur, but left the 
soem, the door of which wes ‘held open 
‘for herby Mr, Selwin, a short, droll man, with 
‘winy hair, and keen, grey eyes which looked at 
her rather distrustfully as she went out. Mr. 
Selwip, besides. being a friend of Rowland 
Tngram’s; was.a cynical disbeliever In woman- 
hoed generally, but he looked with especial 
disfavour on this.particular member of the 
sex, who had contrived to fascinate the baronet 
by her arts and beauty, and who, he had small 
Goubt,.had no other than mercenary motives 
for her pateiay. 

Outside, on the landing, Mildred found her. 
self Jace to face with a woman of about 
twenty-eight, creased in @ black gown, and 
weating & white muslin cap and apron—both 

rather eoquettish in {heir affectation of 

oplicity. It was the lady nurse Dr, Gart- 
wright thad insisted on having to ad Lady 
Ingram in tending her husband, and sharing 
her night vigils. The young wife had abjected 
at firsi and even now she was bardly 





reconciled to the intrusion ; for, strange to say, 
she had taken a curious dislike to this Miss 
Pedley, which all her efforts were powerless to 
overcome, 

And yet, looking at the nurse as she stood 
there, a slim, slight figure with drooping grey 
eyes, and hair of that nondescript shade that 
her friends would have called golden, her 
enemies sandy, there seemed nothing in 
her appearance calculated to provoke un- 
friendliness. Indeed, when those pale grey 
eyes lighted up, when that white skin was 
flushed with the bright scarlet that emotion 
sometimes brought there, Louisa Pedley 
might have been called pretty—certainly 
attractive. 

‘You need not go into my husband just 
yet,” said Mildred. ‘*‘ Heis engaged in some 
business transactions with his lawyers.” 

“When shall T return to my post then?” 
asked Miss Pedley, flashing a rapid glance at 
her from under her gold-fringed lids. 

“ Not until I call you,” 

The nurse bowed, ani turned away, while 
Lady Ingram passed into her own room, which 
was opposite the sick chamber. It was a 
luxuriant apartment, furnished with pale 
green chintz, over which moss rosebuds 
Climbed in a pattern as pretty as it was 
bewildering. The walls were hung with the 
same; and the toilet-table was a perfect 
marvel of dainty appointments, laden with 
crystal vases, and essence boxes, and cut-glass 
scent bottles. 

As a matter-of-fact Mildred was very tired — 
nay, almost worn out with the fatigue of 
watching which had kept her without sleep 
for the last forty-eight hours; nevertheless, 
fearfal lest her husband might reqnire her 

resence, she determined not to lie down, but 

rew an easy chair close up to the window, 
and leaned back in it while the soft, west wind, 
perfume laden, swept across her face, stirting 
the light rings of hair above her temples, and 
bringing with it a certain sense of soothing 
calm, But nature was too strong for her, and 
before she had been there very long her eye- 
lids closed, and she sank inte the deep slumber 
of exhausted youth. 

She awoke suddenly, and with a start, to 
find Mies Pedley bending over her, 

“Lady ce wake up!” exclaimed the 
nutse, shaking her arm. ‘ Oome to. your 
husband now—at once.” 

Mildred needed no second bid@ing, and in 
another moment was bending over the pillows 
whereon rested a calm, still face, whose rigid 
pallor struck her with awe. 

“Sir Rupert!” she said, in a low, hushed 
tone, touching his cold hand with her warm, 
young fingers. ‘' My dear husband ¥ 

He did not answer. The kind voice had 
spoken its last sentence, the kind eyes beamed 
their last glance; and without a murmur of 
am or regret, in the solemn silence of the 

ay night, Sir Rupert Ingram had yielded up 
his.soul to his Maker's keeping. 


CHAPTER II. 

_ AnD so the baronet’s body was laid to rest 
in a gtim old family vault in the village 
church, while the sunlight fell in gorgeous 
patches of brightness through the stained: giaes 
windows, and nature revelléd in the beauty of a 
lovely spring day. Afterwards, those who had 
assisted at the funéral—mostly neighbours 
and friends of the deceased baronet— 
assembled in the library of the Chase to hear 
the will read ; and at Mr, Selwin’s especial re- 
quest, Mildred herself was there, looking very 
pale and fragile in her sweeping, black robes 
as she sat near the window, with Miss Pedley 
on a low chair at her side. 

Mr. Selwin, attired in a decorous suit of 
mourning, and having before him a whole 
atray of letters and papers, stood up with a 
document in his hand, and clesred ‘his threat 
preparatory to speaking, 

‘“Tiave here a deed which I am forced to 
regard as the last will and testament of my 
lamented client,” he said, in tones of slow 








deliberation that nevertheless expressed con. 
siberable anxiety ; ‘‘but, before readizg it, I 
think I shall be only doing my duty in making 
a slight statement. Last Monday evening I 
was sent for to drawup another will, whose 
tenor was very different to this one, and 
after I had written down Sir Rupert's in- 
structions as briefly and succintly as could, 
he affixed his signature, which was witnessed 
by Dr. Cartwright, and Stone, the butler. I 
then requested my client to let me take pos- 
session of the will 20 as to secure its safety; 
bat he declined, and put it under his pillow, 
saying he wished to think over it. Afterwards 
Dr. Cartwright and I left the sick room, in 
accordance with the express desire of Sir 
Rupert, who declared he felt much better, and 
desired to be alone, and it was then about 
eleven o'clock. Shortly before twelve, Dr. 
Cartwright—who had been having supper 
with me in the dinipg-room—went upstairs to 
see how his patient was, and then he found 
him, as he first of all imagined, asleep; but-on 
examination discovered that he was dead, and 
Miss Pedley thereupon called Lady Ingram, 
who had been in her room during all this 
time. As it happened, I was the next person 
to enter the baronet’s apartment after Dr. 
Cartwright, and my first action was to Jouk 
for the will ; but though I searched thoroughly, 
thongh I leftno hole or corner unexamined, 
all my efforts were futile, for the document 
had disappeared as completely as if it bad 
never existed! ” 

He pansed a moment and looked round. 
All the company regarded him with keenert 
attention, and it was evideut; followed bis 
narrative genuinely interested. 

“ Such a thing ae a will could not go with- 
out hands to take it,”’ he coutiuued ; ‘‘and as 
my client had not the strength to leave his 
bed, and there were no screps of torn paper 
about, it seemed clear tome one must bave 
stolen it. I therefore made inquiries as to 
who bad entered the room between the houss 
of eleven and twelve; but their resuit only 
plunged the matter in deeper mystery, for 
the ler says that, after witnessing his 
master’s signature, he went into the ‘rom 
hall, and, instead of going to bed, sat in an 
arm-chair so as to be in readiness if he should 
be required. Now im‘order to get to tbat 
wing of the house where Sir Rupert's room is 
sitnated, one would have to pass through the 
‘ball,-and Stone declares most positive) y ‘tiaat 
no one did so. Dr. Cartwright and 1 were 
together all the time, and Lady Ingram, 
seems, wasin her room, which is exactly oppodile 
her late husband's.” 

The inference to be drawn from the lawyer's 
last sentence was palpable enongh, and # deep 
nlush roge to Mildre@’s cheek ae she telt all 
eyes turned upon her. 

“Tam notin a position to say more than 
that I bave never teen the will,’ she observed, 
with a certain dignity in her voice, 

“I suppose yon have not a draft of the 
missing document, Mr. Selwin?” seked Mr. 
March, one of the guests. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

‘No; but I haves perfect recollection of 
the terms in which it was couched, and it 
Beems to me I cannot do better than repeat 
them, if only in justice to the memory of my 
late client, He left a thousand a-year to his 
wife, several small legacies to different 
servants, and the rest of his property, real 
and p:rsona), to his cousin, Captain Rowland 


| Ingram.,'’ 





There was a dead silence, and the visitors 
exchanged significant glances. They were for 
the most part men past middle ege, land: 
owners, country squires given to look u the 
breeding of prize oxen and fat pigs as ‘the 
highest object of life, an@ with very little sym- 
pathy to spare for romance. When their’old 
friend, Sir Rapert, had married his protege, 
they shook their heads sagely, quoted onesor 
two proverbs, and confided to each other ‘the 
melancholy fact that the baronet had mages 
foolof himself. Naturally they were notin- 
clined to regard the girl who had bewitehied 
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him with any particular degree of favour, and | 
it seemed clear enough to all that there could 

be no moral doubt us to her connection witd ; 
the disappearance of the will. 

Mildred, young as she was, was yet obser- | 
yant enough to Know in what direction their 
suspiciuns were tending, and to see as well Low 
terribly cireumstances were against her. She 

rew whiter and whiter, and Mr. March, who 
was, after all, a kind-hearted man, felt his 
peart relenting at the sight of her loneliness 
snd youth. ; : 

*Perhaps,” he said, hastily to the lawyer, 
‘Sir Rupert altered his mind about the will, 
and descroyed it himself; Dying men are 

gudject to strange caprices sometimes.” 

“That is the bypothesis on which I am 
acting; although, candidly, I must confess I 
vhink it avery improbable one,” answered Mr, 
Selwin. ‘*Trne, tuere waea lamp burning on 
the table -at°the bedside, bat there*were no 
traces Of burnt paper about, and such negative 
evidence seems to me strongly against the sup- 

position. However, as we cannot find the last 

will, werare forced to fall back upon the former 
one, executed immediately after Sir Rapert’s 
marriage;-and that. I will at onte read.” 
Tt’'wse'short-and'to the point,and the rela- 
tive positions of ‘Mildred -and Roland legram 
were exactly reversed from’ what: they would 
bave’besr had the later documents’ been forth- 
comi He was left a thousand a-year, and 
the’residue of the property came to‘her, 

Asthe lawyer ceased reading, Mildred rose, 
leaning her one hand on the table-as if to 
etpport herself while she spoke ; but what-she 
istended saying was not destined-to be heard, 
forthe strain’ on her nerves, combined -with 
previous fatigue and want of sleep, preved too 
untth, and withont a word she swayed to one 
rine and ‘then fell on the ground in a dead 
faint. 

“When she recovered she was in her own room, 
Miss’ Pedley and her maid bending over her, 
armed with smelling-salts, aromatic vinegar, 
‘arnt feathers, and the customary ° para- 
poco ogy of restoratives, ail of which she put 
aside, 

*T am quite-wéll now,” she-said, “I ncéd 
nottrouble you' to stay any longer.” 

“The fact was she wanted to bée-aloue, in order 
thatshe might think over her position, aid 
cecide on her futare plan. of action. 

That she was most awkwardly situated sho 
did not attempt ito disguise izom .berself, for 
sie chad been tacitly .acomeed of a crime 
which she bad.no means of disproving, and 
which would cast a shadow over the whole of 
her fature life unless she could ‘establish her 
innocence. 

The evening was very hot, and here ia her 
boudoir, the atmosphere seemed close aad 
stifling, Mildréd's longing to get out into the 
fresh air grew too strong to be resiste1; anil so, 
patting on a hat, she slipped quietly down- 
S:airs aud into the grounds, unsesn by any of 
the servants, who were having a gossip on the | 
other side of the house. 

No! far from the Chase was a wood, through 
which & narrow path led, and here she betook 
herself, feeliog pretty sure of being free from 
lotrusion, for ‘the public were not admitted 


| her. 





in the mere exercise, for it was the first time |a few minutes. All you have to do is to keg 
| np your courage, 4nd hoid tight to me.” 


for weeks that she bad been cut of the heute. 


Au overwhelming sense of loacliness fell upon | 


Ste had absolutely no friend, no rela 
tive. Sir Ropert had supplied the place cf 
both, acd now that he was goue ske was utterly 
alone. i 

The wood was not a very extensive one, and 


before long Mildred had emerged from ii, and | 


was standing on the edge of acliff, looking 
down below-to where a brook ran noisily along, 


Pe may ig ar tye, ws ag er pape | have succecded in his bold venture, and ever 


that lay in its bed, and tossing up clouds cf 
spray as it dashed over the waterfal! a litle 


nearly a hundred feet, and the girl shuddered 
slightly as she looked at those steep rocks, and 


one false step on her own part would invclve, 
for with characteristic..daring she had taken 
up. her position on the very edge cf the pre- 
cipice. 

‘What would it-matter if I did die?’ she 
muttered, with a little pathetic smile; “ 
one would care, no one would miss me except 
Maud, perbaps. When, people read of it in the 
papers they might:say, ‘Poor thing, she was 
very young !"’-and then I should be absoluicly 
forgotten,” 

At. that! moment: the heard a sound behind 
her, and «turned vronnd qnickly to see from 

' whenos it proceeded; atid :whether she took a 
step backwards or-whether.the carth on- which 
she was -standing gave way, she couid , not 
afterwards have told. She was conscious oi a 

k man’s form some little distance away, of hear- 
ing the cry of horror that-escaped ‘his lips, 
aud then she felt herself fatling—fallig. 

She shraw:out her bands with the movement 
that is inetinctive in moments of peril euch as 
this;while the bleod sesmed: rushing. to her 
head, and a sudden :blinduess clouded. her 
eyes ; thea there came a pause, and the nex! 
thing she knew was' that her dress-had caugh! 
in:a tree growing out fromone of the rocks, and 
that she-was hanging: on to a brauch for dear 
litethe life that had seemed-so bitter to her 
® few miontes:ago, but to: which she now clung 
with: the desperate tenagity of youth. 

Ob, :the “horror of that moment, when 
looking ‘down, ‘she ‘saw below her the swift, 
ruthing brook; with those cruel stones, against 
which, it might bo, she ‘was destined to bo 
dashed ;' for she’ kiew how great was her peri! 
even yet. ‘The ‘branch she'held to swayed 
with the weight of her form, arid might, nay 
must, ultimately give way, and precipitate her 
into the chasm. A prayer, voicelesr, wordless, 
went ap'from her inmost heart, ‘and; as ‘if in 


no 
BU 


above. 

‘Holden! I'll save you!” 

She dared not look up; she hardly dared 
draw a breath lest it might change her position, 


| her aad eternity, but at the ‘sound of ‘those 


words she felt her heatt bounding with rencwed 
hope. She fancied there wasa ting of assur- 
ance in thefall, strong'tones, asif the speaker 
knew himesif tobe capable of fulfilling his 





Within the euclosure. It:wasratheran uacon- 
Ventioual thing for her to be wandering about 
diowe on the eveuiag of her husband's faneral, 
bat Miidiei knew very little of those smail 
6-cial laws of Hoglish eustom, and, it is to be 
feared, caved less, In this forest solitade, 
Wit. thegreen dome of leaves ‘above her heal, 
andthe thick velvet of the moss beneath her 
feet, she could breathe more frealy thau when 
she was indoors; but the more she tio wht over 
the events of the day ‘the ‘more difiisult it 
reemed to-her to'come to.any sort of decision. 
‘hat Roland Ingram should inherit Ingram 
Caase she was quite resolved, but if she caused 
& deed of gift to be drawn up immediately it 
Wunld do nothiog towards lifting the cloud 


a I had but someone to wavise me —to tell 
me what I had better @o!” the exclaimed, 
bv inctarily, ag she walked on, feeling relic 





f 


promise, and would do it. Still, she was 


save her'wonld'be, for the rosks were'so steep 
and slippery that a goat could hardly climb 
them, afd, moreover, they shelved over the 
chasm below, and one falsestep would ba fata’. 

She trisd not to hope;-ehe tried to prepare 
herself for the worst, and to reconcile herself 
tothe idea of death, but the task was too hard 


for ber; the merely human shrinking from | 


that terrible shadow which, sooner or later, we 
all must face was'so overpowering that it lef: 


answer to it, there came & man’s voice from | 


and thus throw extza weight-on the fregile | cent ly 
barrier that was all which interposed between | 3:3 »>¢ pursue the subject, mach as he would 


lower down. The-descent was a sitcer one of | 


Retuining a firm grasp on the trunk of the 
tree, the speaker clasped Mildred’s arms round 
his neck so as to leave hia own free, and then 
slowly aud carefally, and siding himself witk 
the hooked handle of bis stick, he begau the 
ascent. om : she " >= 

Fortunately the girl was a very light weight, 
aud he himself an exceptionally strong man, 
used to muscular exercises from his boyhcod, 

If this had not been the case he would never 


as it was be had to proceed with the utmost 
caution and deliberation, taking advantage vf 


‘every sbrab to hold by, and each crevice in 
: the rocks in which he could insert his stick 


thought to herself what the consequences of | i 
' and half to himself, as he stood once more on 


‘Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed a& last; 


terra firma, and looked down anxiously into 
hie compaxion’s colourless face. “Are yow 
burt?” be added. ; 

‘*Not serlously, only bruised a little, and 


| frightened a good deal,” she answered; with: a 
| brave attempt at a smile, as she drew herself 
| away from his arms, and stood a short distance 


| off, while trees and earth and sky seemed to 


dazce in a sort of mist before her eyes: 7 
think ’’—unsteadily—“I had better sit dowr 
for a few minutes.” 

He led her to the fallen trunk of # tres, 


s 


| supporting her with his arm the while, aud * 





| 
| 


| 


| 


then went to a spring of water that trickled eat 
of the rock near, and dipped his handkerchie® 
init. 

Returning, he bathed her brow and hantls; 
rather awkwardly, it is true, and as if the duty 
of restoring a terrified female to her senser 
were a nove! one, so far as he was- concerned, 

“ You are very good,’’ she said, giving hima 
glance from her soft, dark eyes. “*T—TI can’t 
tell you how grateful I am,’ 

He cut her short with a slight laugh. ss 

“Pray don’t make any attempt to doso, 1 


| lock upon myself as the debtor of a very lucky 


chance in that I have been enabled to render 
you a service.” 
‘* You have saved my life.” 


* Then the thanks of your friends: are dee te-. 


ores 


me—not yours.” ‘ 

“‘ My friends !’’ she repeated, rather bitterly, 
‘© 1 am afraid you would have to wait a loug 
while before hearing them express any appre 
ciation of your heroism!” 

OW by? ” 

“ Because I have rot the happiness of pos. 
sessing friends,” 

He lcoked ai her in some wonder. Tho de. 
claration on the part of one so young and fair 
as this brown-haired girl sesmed a iittle 
strange. He didnotsce the wedding-ring om her 
finger, for her left hand lay in her lap, bat the 
heavy crape trimming on her dress indicated 
that she must be in mourning for some near 
relative, who she had probably lost very ‘re- 
; and so, for fear of wounding “her, ‘he 


’ 
céntiv 


| have liked to understand what her words 


| 


| aware how desperate a venture any attempt to | 


room for no other thought, and the moments | 


that followed seemoi spun out into an inter- 
minable length,-as if'they had been hours in- 
stead of seconds. 

At'last ahe felt rather than saw a presence 
near her, then-a strongarm was thrown around 
her waist, and a voice said, — 

Don't be frighteze, you'll be all right in 


méant. 

Sie was regarding him with an earnestness 
that impressed his every feature on her 
memory in & mental photograph that would 
never be erassd, and this was what she saw. 
A tall, well-knit, muscular figure, erect-and 
soldicrly in bearing, a face tanned to a deep 

rown with constant exposure to the sun, a 
pair of keen, bright, but somewhat cynical- 
looking eyes, and a siern mouth, half covered 
by ita thick moustache of tawny brown. Efis 
age might have been thirty-two or three, bat 
ke looked rather older. 

A sligat smile cucved his lips as he noticed 


| her scrutiny, aud Mildred blushed a deep rod 


that made her small, flower-like faco imex. 
oressibly lovely. 

“TIT beg your pardon,” sho said, with the 
naive childishuess that was part of her 
character. ‘‘I wanted to see what fhe mar 
who saved my life was like.” 

This time he laughsd outright, 

‘“Avd are you satisfied with the result'?”’ 

“Qaite,” she auswored, with the most pes 
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‘tect gravity ; and vorily it seemed to her that | 


in some such mould must the heroes of 
romance have been cast—those brave knights 
of the middle ages of whose courage and 
beauty she had read in the novels she had 
contrived to smuggle in at school. 

He bowed, still smiling, 

“I ought to feel very much flattered 
at your good opinion—as, indeed, 1 do; 
—my only regret is that I so little deserve 
it. By-the-bye, do you live far from here? 
I will see you safely home if I may.” 

This was tho very last thing Mildred ds- 


sired. She was perfectly aware of the gossip | 


that would ensue if she were scen returning to 
the Chase with a strange gentleman on the 
day of her husband’s faneral, and she did not 
feel herself brave enough to face Mr. Selwin's 
cold glance of disapproval, or Miss Pedley’s 
aoftly expressed surprise. 

“I would rather return alone, if you don’t 
mind,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘‘I do not wish 


anything to be known about my fall, and—and | 


——" she stopped, hardly knowing how to con- 
Ainue. 

“As you will. Bat do you think you are 
sufficiently recovered from the shock to be 
able to walk?” 

“Oh, yes! I have not very far to go, and I 
feel all right now.” 

She rose to her feet in order to prove it, and 
held out her hand to bid him fare well. 

It struck him that she made a very pretty 
pictare, standing there against a background of 
gorgeous western sky, in which tne sunset 
colours were glowing as bright as if the 
clouds had been jewelled. She looked so 
young, tco—a mere child, with the most 
peach-like of complexions, and the sweetest 
eyes he had ever seen. He held hor hand a 
minute longer than there was any strict 
necessity for, 


** Good-bye,” he said. ‘‘ I wonder if we shall 


meet again?” 

“* Perhaps—who knows ?”’ 

Bat she did not tell him her name, as he 
hoped she would, and a miaute later she had 
glided away, leaving him with his hat in his 
nand, watching until the trees hid her from 


his view. 


(To be continued.) 








Goop Apyiczr,—Carry religious principles 
into common life, and common life will lose 
its transitoriness, The world passeth away. 
Tae things seen are temporal. Soon business, 
with all its cares and anxieties, the whole “ un- 
profitable stir and fever of the world,” will be 
to us a thing of the past. But religion doos 
better than sigh and. moan over the perish- 
ableness of eartnly things. 
the seeds of immortality. 

AppLEs 1n Mytnonocy.— Probably because 
the apple is such a beautiful fruit, and so com- 


mon, it holds a great place in Enropean | 
tradition. Apples are to our legendary lora | 


what peaches are tothe Chinese. The fruit is 
as old as Homer, and in the fairy gardens of 
Pheacia he tells us that ‘‘ apple grew ripe on 
apple and pear on pear” through all the cir- 
cuit of the year. Laertes, the old, was tending 
his garden when Odysseas met him and re. 
minded him of the little boy that had begged 
for so many apples trees “all for his own,” 
and had now returned, a man tried in war and 
onthe deep, It was an apple, the apple of 
discord, that caused all the Trojan woes, and 


bat for this golden fruit Troy might still ba a | 


Hourishing rival of Constantinople. Indeed, 
the whole Eastern quastion would have taken 
@ different complexion, for the strife between 
Asia and Europe notoriously began with that 
apple of discor4, y. 


different forbidden fruits in different countries ; 


one especially, & monstrous yellow thing, aboat 
us tempting as a pe But in Northern 
we have always been 
that for no fruit bat an apple would Eve ieee 
stene ‘ The heathen Scan- 
Ginavians, indeed, made apples the very frait 


Europe, at least, 


listened to the serpent. 


It fizds in them | 


f For an apple Atalanta lost 
her maidenhood, and Eve pemniiisn. Shey chew 





of life and immortality. They were in the 
| keeping of Iduna, wife of Bragi, and the gods | 
of Asgard tasted them, as Horus (according to 
| Diodorus) ate of the death-destroying drug of 
| Isis, Then when they had tasted of the apples, 
| the gods grew young again and forgot death. 
| Bat Thiasse, the giant, by the aid of Loki, 
seized Idana and the apples of immortality, 
and then the gods grew old and grey and 
wrinkled (asin Giordano Bruno's satire), and 
the spring died out of the year. But Loki was 
made to restore the apples incorruptible, and 
spring came back, and the gods are as young 
ag ever they were on Asgard. 

Warrsy Jet.—Whitby jet, both hard and 
soft, has always been considered better than 
any other; and no less a poet than Michael 

| Drayton has sung of it out of his seventeenth 
century knowledge. The prominence given to 
| it in the shop-window signs, and their emphasis 
| thatthelastrous black jewellery there displayed 
| is made of it alone, excite a good deal of 
respect for the genuine Whitby article. But 
do coals really come from Neweastle, and 
brass buttons from Birmingham? Is Everton 
toffy a myth, and are Chelsea buns maie at 
| Stratford-le-Bow? Are Eooles cakes the pro- 
| duce of Ormskirk, and is the origin of Ormskirk 
gingerbread to ba traced to Hocles? Is any 
truth left in the world? When we landed at 
Whitby we were told that Whitby jet princi- 
pally comes from the Pyrenees! that the jetis 
| found in such greater abundance in Spain, 
acd obtained with so much greater ease, that 
the search for it in the scaurs of Yorkshire 
has been almost entirely abandoned. Thus 
were our hopes blighted, and our feelings more 
damped by disappointment than our clothing 
by the rain that copiously fell upon us day 
after day. A stady of guide-books had led us 
to believe that we should see the jet-hunter 
following his precarious and perilous calling, 
swinging over the high oliffs, exploring the 
| crannied rocks, aud searching patiently along 
| the detritus of the shore. We found that his 
occupation is gone, or, if not wholly given up, 
that it has become but a resource to be taken 
up when other things fail. The manufacture 
of the crude jet into various articles of adorn- 
ment, continues to be almost a monopoly of 
| Whitby, however, and it has been known there 
| since 1598, Nearly an eleventh of the total 
| population of the town (say between 1,300 and 
1,400 persons) are engaged in it. And in the 
| language of commerce the “ turnover ” is more 
than a hundred thousand pounds a year. The 
wages of the operatives are from five to thirty 
shillings a week. The crude jet is as much as 
possible like anthracite coal, andit comes from 
Spain in long wooden boxes. It is sawn into 
| the sizes of the objects for which it is intended, 
and then shaped on a freestone wheel. Next 
| the facets are pat on, and it is carved into the 
desired pattern by men with knives, small 
chisels, and gouges. It is highly electrical, 
aud, as the ancient poet has said of it— 
“Tis black and shining, smooth, and ever light; 
’T will draw up strawsif rubbed till hot and bright.” 
| Long before it was used for ornaments it was 
| valued for its efficacy in “ driving away devils, 
| dissolving spells and enchantments, helping 
| the despairing, banishing serpents, and when 
| mixed with the marrow of a stag, in healing 
the bite of a snake.” In small workshops, 
| where the atmosphere is filled with a black 
| or snuffy dust, the bits of anthracite which 
| the jet resembles gradually take the shape of 
| baads, flowers, fruit, and many pretty things, 
ad they are dexterously wrought upon by the 
workmen, who often ply their tools without 
| any set design before them; and when the 
| carving is complete they are polished, being 
| held against quickly revolving wheels, covered 
| with chamois leather and a composition of 
| rouge and oil. It is the rouge which produces 
| the snuff-coloured dust, and gives many of the 
| operatives a peculiar rustiness of appearancs. 
Tae last thing of all is the “ setting,” which is 
done by sealing-wax and shellac. Then they 
are carded, and boxed in aotton wool, each 





THE BETROTHAL. 

The gracefal Old World ceremony of be. 
trothment—or, as it was called in Scotland, 
* hand fastening ’’— still lingers, with all its 
attendant mystic ceremonies, in odd nooks 
and corners of Europe, although in England 
they attach no special importance to the act, 
which has become ons of a private, uncere. 
monious character. But it was not so in 
the olden time, when the Church and the 
national law recoguized it as one of a solemn 
and stately character, in which the inter. 
change of rings, the formally binding kiss and 
the joining of hands, were all daly witnessed, 
festively celebrated, ratified by the presence 
of a priest and by a written record, 

The violation of such a contract was then a 
summarily punishable offence, without pro. 
viding a profitable breach of promise case for 
the lawyers, or a long, costly, legal trial, as 
provided for by Act 25, George ILI., o. 33, 

Whoever declined matrimony after being 
betrothed was simply subjected to all the 
terrors of ecclesiastical excommunication, 
than which nothiog was more terrible. We find 
betrothal laws were given by the great Jewish 
law-giver, Moses. In ancient Rome they 
existed, defining the sponsalia as a solemn 
promise of future marriage, giving the woman 
& new title, sponsa, and slso the man, sponsus, 
It could be undertaken at any time after the 
parties\had attained the seventh year of their 
age, and even, under certain conditions, in 
their absence. 


old betrothing customs into disuse, but the 
long lingered, and in some parts of —— F 
until quite recently, were recognizable in 
curious rustic ceremonies. 
relic of them now in use takes the form of 


mystic significance which of old caused them 
to be regarded with superstitious reverence. 


illustrious and amiable princess now his 
wife—a ring in which the initial letters of its 
six stones formed the pet name the Princess 
Alexandra had given him, “ Bertie.” It is to 


quaint lines :— 
“ Tf you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to retain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring.” 


Some of these betrothal rings (sponsalium 
annulis) were two or three in number, fastened 
together and called “‘gemmal.” At the cere- 
mony of betrothal these rings were separated 
—one the intended bride retained, one the 
fature bridegroom wore, and the third, if a 
third existed, was given to the friend who was 
to be the groom's best man. Ona the marriage 
day these three rings were reunited and wor 
by the bride. Hence the modern custom of 
“keeper” rings worn over the wedding-ring. 
To these rings Dryden refers in the lines :— 


* A curious artist wrought ’em 

With joints as not to be perceived ; 

Yet they were both each other’s counterpart 

(Her part had Juan inscribed, and his had 
Lada— 

You know those names were theirs), and in the 
midst 

A heart divided in two halves was plac’d. 

Now, if the rivets of these rings inciosed 

Fit not each other, I have forged this lye.” 


Herrick also refers to a ring of the samé 
kind in his “ Hesperides ” :— 
*¢ Thou sent’st to me a true-love knot, but I 


Retu rned a ring of gimmals, to imply 
Thy love hath one knot—mine a triple tye.” 





To let go one’s friends is one thing, but to be 
forced to feel that they have let you go, in a0 
unkind way, and that you caunot think quite 
as well of them as you used to do, is anothe 





— being gaaranteed as one of “ real Whitby 
jet.’ 


and much harder trial, 


this ring of betrothal that Portia refers in the ’ 





ee 


In England the Reformation brought the ; 
Perhaps the only | 
betrothal rings; but they no longer have the 


The Prince of Wales, it may be re- | 
membered, presented such a riog to the | 
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at Alandyke; that no one has seen her since ‘* Well, what has she done?” 
A FOLK-LORE LEGEND. yestentiog pe < venhy ‘ — “Ts it pent von ait know! ut you 


— 


“Comm back to us, mother,” the little ones 


cried ; 
‘Come back to us, mother dear.” 
Aud they fluog themeelves ‘on the grave at 


her side : 
«‘ There’s nobody loves us here, 


“The stepmother beats us, and etarves us for 


food ; 
Come back to us, mother dear. 
Do you slumber so Ceep—oh! we'll be s0 


good— 
So deep that you do not hear? ” 
The mother she came in the dead of the 


night, 
She Orshed them and combed their hair, 
And gave them to eat of the wheaten bread 


white, 
And dressed them in garments fair. 
They climbed in her lap, and they sat at her 
f 


eet, 
They kissed her with laughter gay. 
She sang them to sleep with a lullaby sweet, 
Till cock-crow called her away. 


And though ev'ry night they lie smiling in 


’ 
With tears on their lashes fair, 
Think not they are sad—they are happy 
instead : 
Their mother is with them there! 


C, A. 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Sir Jocetyn Leicu never till his life’s end 
quite forgot those moments when he waited for 
his children’s governess, The schoolroom was 
80 associated with Nell that everything in it 
seemed to speak of her. He tried to steel his 
heart against her, and yet he felt he must 
relent at sight of the slender, girlish form, 

But he was roused from his reverie by a 
piercing shriek, such as uneducated women 
often give when surprised, and the maid Nancy 
came rushing in. 

“ Miss Stuart’s not there, Sir Jocelyn,” 

‘* Well, find her, and give her my mesgage,” 

‘You don’t understand, Sir Jocelyn,” re- 
peated the girl, frantically. ‘She not been 
there all night, the bed’s not been slept in.” 

She turned as though to go back to the room, 
and her master followed her, It was just as 
She had said, the pretty room bore no marks 
of occupation, but, strangest of all, on the 
bed lay the cloth mantle and little black hat 
she had worn the day before, when she was 
told harshly by himself she must leave his 
house. 

“You see, sir,” said Nancy, with an air of 
triumphant conviction, ‘‘she’s not there. I 
remember now she was not in the school-rocm 
when I brought up supper, so just thinking 
she'd gone to bed I took it down again,” 

d you never thought of asking if Miss 
om was, ill?” inquired Sir Jocelyn, irrit- 

“Never sir! Nurse always saw to her if 
she wasill, Nurse never thought she could do 
enough for Miss Stuart.” 

Sir Jocelyn went straight upstairs to the 
nursery. Its mistress, a quiet, middle-aged 
Woman, said afterwards that never, not even 
When his wife lay in her coffin, had his face 
looked as it looked now. 

my pe be door. 

: awful thing has happened, nurse !’’ 

zs The children, Sir J fw ? Why——” 

‘The children are well enough,” he inter- 
tupted her, testily. ‘‘Miss Sturt has dis- 
appeared,” 

‘Do you mean ehe hag run away, sir?” 

I mean that she has not passed the night 


“Oh, yes sir! ’’ interposed Nurse, cheerfully. 
‘*I saw her quite late in the evening, when 
you were all at dinner. She told me her head 
ached badly, and she was was going ont fora 
breath of air.” 

“ And this was?” 

‘* Between seven and eight, I should think, 
sir. I remember, because I met her on the 
stairs, she had a thick crimson shawl thrown 
over her head and shoulders. I couldn’t help 
thinking what a pretty young creature she 
looked.” 

Sir Jocelyn passed one hand across his brow. 

“T can’t understand it.” 

‘*She couldn’t go away like that,’’ returned 
Nurse, ‘‘ without even a hat or jacket; besides, 
she loved the little ladies too well to leave 
them unless she could help it.” 

Poor Sir Jocelyn knew not what tosay. He 
only felt that pretty Nell, with her childish 
face and big grey eyes, might be in dire peril 
without his being able to help her. 

Fortunately the nurse was a woman of sound, 
practical common sense; she had been at 
Alandyke for years, and she understood her 
master better far than did his stately sister- 
in-law, Lady Daryl. 

“There must have been an accident in the 
grounds, Sir; it stands to reason Miss Stuart 
would not have gone beyond them with only a 
shawl over her dress—perhaps she fell down 
over some of the rough ground, or a stray shot 
from one of the poachers may have touched 
her. Depend upon it, Sir Jocelyn, it’s in the 
grounds you’ll find her.”’ 

The thought of how he might find her, her 
soft hair disordered, her face bruised and per- 
haps blood-stained, almost unmanned the 
Baronet. She might be weak and erring, she 
might have lured Isabel's lover away from his 
allegiance, but for all that she had crept into 
Jocelyn Leigh’s heart; he could not bear to 
think of her peril. 

‘You're quite upset, sir, with the shock,” 
put in Nurse, sympathisingly ; ‘‘and what 
Lady Daryl will say I can’t think.” 

“TI must go and tell her.” 

‘* And you'll send to search the grounds, sir ; 
the poor young lady may be lying there, though 
I’m thinking she’d hardly be alive after such 
a night as we've had.” 

By an intense effort the Baronet nerved 
himself for his task ; he summoned the butler, 
and directed that two strong servants should 
at once be dispatched to scour the grounds, 
that every foot of ground should be well and 
closely searched. This settled, he was walking 
off to look for his sister-in-law, when he found 
himself confronted with Guy Vernon. 

“TI want to speak to you if you please, Sir 
Jocelyn !” said the young man, very stiffly. 
**You can’t!’’ was the rejoinder, ‘‘I am 
too much upset. I am going to find my 
are to break some most unpleasant news to 

er!” 

“Lady Daryl knows!” 

‘She knows?” 

“Certainly, it was she who told me! I 
must speak to you, Sir Jocelyn, after the manner 
in which I have been treated! it is my due!” 

Sir Jocelyn yielded ; he was too much upset 
to be firm, but certainly his instincts were 
against the interview. He felt as if he hated 
Guy. 

‘*T am leaving Alandyke immediately!” 
said Gay, very stiffly; “ but, first, I must ex- 
press my astonishment at Isabel's behaviour. 
With our wedding-day actually fixed I consider 
she has treated me atrociously.”’ 

The Baronet raised his eyebrows. 

“Did you bring me here to speak about 
Isabel? I don’t think I can promise to re- 
monstrate with her after what I saw of your 
conduct yesterday—besides, I don’t ses any- 
thing to find fault with in her behaviour!” 

‘* Nothing to find fault with !’’ Mr. Vernon’s 
eyes literally blazed. ‘‘ Why we have been en- 
gaged for yearsand years, The settlements 
were ready to sign, and the wedding day 





fixed!” 


must have heard, You yourself spol’ of the 
terrible affair—of course, you meaut lsabel’s 
elopement.”’ 

ir Jocelyn stared. ‘Isabel's what?” 

“ Elopement; I don't know a better word 
for it! She left Alandyke last night with tha+ 
artist fellow.” 

‘*Don’t abuse my guests, Vernon. Do you 
really mean Isabel has left the house?” 

“This seems to say 80!” eaid the young 
man, bitterly, and he put a letter into Sir 
Jocelyn’s hand. It was very short and simple. 

‘¢Drar Gouy,—I never loved you, and you 
never regarded me as anything but a cousin, 
whose large fortune made it desirable you 
should marry her. Six months ago I dis- 
covered my mistake, and learned what love 
was; but for your sake and my plighted word 
I might have let things take their course, until 
the enclosed, being sent to me accidentally by 
your father, showed me I need have no com- 
punction on your account at breaking our on- 
gagement. I have, therefore, agreed to marry 
the only man I could ever love, and when this 
isin your hands I shall be his wife. Don’t 
think too hardly of me ; remember, you set me 
the example of deceit by writing such a letter 
to your father at the very time you were pro- 
fessing complete devotion to Isanrn.”’ 

In perfect silence Sir Jocelyn read this letter 
to the end, then he held out his hand. 

“ Where is the enclosure? ” 

© T burnt it.” 

‘* What was its natare?’’ 

“TI believe I told my father of an attach- 
ment I had formed, end begged him to help me 
to overcome the obstacles to its ending in 
marriage.” 

Sir Jocelyn felt inclined to knock him down, 
but he resisted the temptation. 

“ How did it fall into Igabel's hands?” 

‘* My father inclosed it by mistake.” 

‘¢ A lucky mistake for her! I think Bell has 
done nothing she need blush for. After read- 
ing of your attachment to another, how could 
she marry you?” 

“ She need not have thrown me over at the 
last moment.’’ Then in an injured tone, 
‘©You are the first guardian I ever knew who 
applauded his ward for eloping !"’ 

“IT must decline to discuss my niece with you. 
She may have failed in consideration towards 
you, but certainly you set her the example.” 

‘¢That fellow Yorke, I don’t believe he’s a 
penny a-year he doesn’t earn,” 

‘¢ All the more credit to him for earning it.” 

“Well, I didn’t expect you to turn against 
me, Sir Jocelyn, I’m sare Lady Daryl was far 
kinder.” 

“ She didn't see you as Isaw you yesterday,” 
‘¢ Are you always going to harp on that?” 
**T don’t know.” 

The young man’s face changed suddenly. 
It softened inexpressibly, and a strange, sad 
regret took the place of the sullen anger. 

“ Can’t you see it, Leigh? Don’t you ander- 
stand why I’m so riled with Isabel?” 

“ce No ”? 


‘¢ Don’t you see, if she had ouly been brave, 
and spoken out her mind a few months ago, I 
could have been happy. Thestruggle between 
love and ambition was a hard one, Heaven 
knows, bat Bélle’s money tempted me. If 
she’d only told me last December she never 
meant to marry me I should have been true 
to my darling,and all this misery would never 
have been!” 

* Do you mean you knew Miss Stuart before 
she came to Alandyke? Your words would 
imply as much. And yet——” 

“T knew her,” said Guy, humbly, almost 
brokenly. ‘‘I met her last autumn at some 
cousins of my mother’s. She was teaching 
the girls music. Well, I loved her, and I told 
her so.” 

‘* And she?” 

Oh ! the eagerness of the question. 

“She loved me then, I am sure of it? 
Whatever happened afterwards, she loved me 





then.”’ 
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ie oo — 
“We use® to meet oftan evening in dark, 
<yajet rcade, at the railway station, anywhere, 
fogs went on so till fast December, and 
then she told me she could bear the deception 
no longer. I must Jet herteil her mother and 
sister, or all shoul® be over bet reen us! "’ 
“ And you parted?” . 
‘-Yos. I mether hereinJanuary, I don’t 
‘knew which of us was most amazed at the 
encounter, but she knew the trath then that I 
was engaged to Isabel, and would not listen to, 
me. I've tried again and egain, but with the 
same result, She told me I had killed her 
love, I who had never prized if properly until 
I lost it. IT persecuted her with my impor- 
tanifies. When you saw us yesterday she 
fad gone ont toavoid‘me. She ‘little yo 
she was walking into the lion’s mouth. I 
in re Ihardly knew what I wished, 
+ I hoped, but she was inflexible, She 
told me, forall time, she could be nothing to 
me.’ 


“Then you knew nothing of her dis ppear- 
ance?” said Sir Jocelyn; more kindly. 
“(When you met mel was hurrying to Lady 
Daryl, not'to tell her about Isabel (I bad not 
heard that), but to break the news that Miss 
Stuart had left Alandyke,” 

‘‘Left Alandyke! ” 

‘“*Aye! Thad threatened to send her away. 
‘Perhaps she was determined TI should not have 
the chanee, Anyway, she's gone.”’ 

“ But where?” 

**T don’t know.” 

Guy Wernon looked fall into Sir Jocelyn’s 
face. His own was white and cold as marble. 

“Tf she is dead, if in her despair she has 
taken her own life, I am her murderer, I 
have killed her, just as surely as though T had 
puta bullet into her heart.” 

“ Nonsenze!"" ", 

“They were £0 poor!” said Guy, gravely. 
“She world have a scant welcome at home 
pt was not like her, and Beatrice Was 
#'ckild.” 

That day was fall of excitement to the 
guests at Aland;ke. Very seom after break- 
fast it was announced that the young heiress 
trad eloped cn the verge of her wedd@ing-day, 
and that the pretty, childlike governess, whose 
aweet face they all admired, had mysteriously 
dirappeared. 

Regarding Belle, no ove felt very much as- 
tonished, She and Mr. Vernon bad never be- 
haved as proper lovers, 

A short, manly note soon arrived from Harold 
Yorke, enclosing the certificate of his marriage, 
and telling Sir Jooylyn he was aware his bride 
forfeited her Jarge fortune by marrying without 
his consent, but that he was not afraid of the | 
fature. The trenture of Belle’s leve would 
make him brave to tight life’s battle. 





“In it reallyto?” asked pretty Mrs, Ros- 
siter, demurely at breakfest the morning after 
that day of surprises. ‘‘Does Mr. Yorke 
really win a portioniless bride ?” 

“No,” said Sir Jocelyn, promptly. “ Belle 
was religiously bronght up in the belief, and I 
never cared to disturb it, as Ithought it would | 
protect her from fortune-hunters; bat, as a | 
matter-of-fact, sbe takes everything just the | 
eamie. Is was to be eettled strictly om ‘hereelf, | 
and must descend to her eldest com, that’s all.” 

Gay bad left the Castle, so there was no | 

soruple about discnssingthe Yorkes’ prcspects 
om account of hig feelings, 
_ “fthink Belle has shown herself a clever 
Little woman!” pronounced Lord Charteris. 
“TI liked Harold Yorke. There was the right 
etoff im him.” 

‘‘But there were no snspicions, no excite- 
— rarer we widow. ‘I didn't think 
an elopement could happen so peacefally. ” 

Lord Charteris took the Atom on himeeif, | 

“I think, madam, the lesser calamity bas | 
been forgotten in the greater one. We know | 
Mrs. Yorke is safe and happy, that ske has | 
married a good man, though her way of doing 
it hae been a trifle odd. Now, of that other | 
aitl who left us the same evening no trace 
has been discovered. She may be dead!” 


| in her arms. 


i the prcostiog day—not a yardof the premises 
' but 


| Alandvke Station to catch the London train, 


‘© Wouldn’t it be a good thing, poor creatare?”’ 
aaid the lady, with a pretty shrug of her 
vhoulders. “Of course, it is all very sad and 
that, but she Had no home or friends. Ifthe 
was in trouble, it was almost a happy thing 
that she should take her life before her 
misery becams known.” 

The lady's speech met with little sympathy 
at Alandyke, Sir Jocelyn’s indignant reply 
Was ready, but he saw bis sister was going 
to say. something, and waited till she had 
finished. 

“I think you are hard on Miss Stuart,” said 
Lady Daryl, qnietly. ‘“ We bave no zight to 
assume that she was in sorrow or disgrace. 
She. came to. me at the recommendation of a 
lady. who, keeps. flourishing school, and who 
loved her dearly. If she were unhappy at 
Alandyke, Mrs, Rossiter, she could 8) 
have found a home with-her.” 

“She didn't take her life because she was 
homeless. or friendless either! ’’ thundered the 
Earl of Carruthers, looking at Mra, Rossiter 
with anger flashing in his eye. ‘I believe I 
waa the last person here whasaw ber alive, and 
I happen to know that her. fyture. plans were 
carefally arranged—that. the thought of szicide 
never once occurred to her.”’ 

“ You saw her?” asked half-g-dozen voices. 
“ When?”’ 

“Within two hours of her leaving Alandyke 
Iwas with her over an hour. If you want to 
know what business I bad in your schoolroom, 
Lady Daryl, I'll tell you. I went there to:ask 
Miss Stuart cto become Countess: of Canra- 
thers!’’ 


The company gasped. They really could 


not help it. 
‘She refused,’ returned the General, 
gravely, ‘She told me she should never 


marry any one unless she loved them. She 
promised, however, to let-me be her friend ; 
and@’as she had contrived to offemd Sir Joos- 
lyn” (the Baronet winced), *T affered ber an 
intrcduction to my niece; who wonld, I know, 
be very glad of such a sweet.gi:l as an inmate 
of her house. So you see, Mrs. Rossiter, your 
theory falls to the ground a6 once. Miss 
Stuart may bave had troubles—moat women 
bave—bnt she had noue that’ necessitated her 
taking her life. If she must leave Alandyke, 
another home as luxurious was open te her, and 
she knew quite well that-in time Sir Jocelyn 
roust learn his mis‘ake, and be ready to rein- 
state her as governess to bie children.” 

“*T have learned it now,” said the Baronet, 
sadly. “If Miss Stuart could be found, I 
should be only too glad te sce her back in her 
old place |” 

A breathless silence fell on everyore. That 
a portionless, nursery governess had refused 
the proud position of Countess of Carruthera 
almost took their breath away. Sir Jocelyn 
smiled a littie to himeelf ; it was so bike his 
dear, old friend. Well, perbaps little Nell 
would bave been happier as his wife—at least, 
they would have been epared all this terrible 
uncertainty about her fate; and yet, in his 
heart of hearts, the Baronet knew that even 
suspense was easier to bear than to have seen 
her at the ola General's side, his ring upon her 
finger, his children, pefhaps; as time went by, 


The search had been vigorously pursued all 


ad been sconred thoroughly, bot still no 
clue had been discovered. Nothing’in the 
world had been found to throw any light upon 
the fate of Helena Stuart. 

After the nurse saw her leave the house, 
wrapped in the crimson shaw!, there seemed 
no trace of her. That she should have gone 
far in such a costume seemed impossible; but 
Sir Jocelyn cavsed inquiries to be made in all 
directions. These, however, were answered 


by the lodge keepers, who declared positively 


that they locked the gates at seven, and after | 
that hour they were only twice called to open 
them—once for a young lady, who eaid she 
was Miss Vernon's maid, and was hurrying to 








and the second time far the: dog-cart which 
took Mr. Yorke to Wharton. 

Of course the “ younglady”’ was Jsabsi her. 
self ; the descriptioniand time tallied. Qusx: 
tioned again and again the lodge-keepers ke): to 
their answers Noone elae—man, womar, or 
ie passed. through the gates cnut 
night. 

Sir Jocelyn: and Lord Charterie together 
went down to the lodge-keepers, but eveu they 
could elicit no other answer. 

* You see, sir,” said the widow, addressing 
her master; “we reiust have noticed Miss 
Stuart had shecome’ here. We kpow her ao 
well; she had been by s0 often with tte littls 
ladies, and she had a face: not easify for. 
gotten.” 

* But,” persisted Lord Charteris, ‘* my good 
woman, you must listen to facts, Miss Staart 
léft the houses at’seyen o'clock im the evening, 
and she has never been seen since. Uuless 
she passed through one of the lodge:gates sha 
must be in the grounds now.”’ 

The, woman again protested that Nell had 
never passed through the Lodge gates. She 
put ove hand. up to her head, as though 
she were. trying to think; after a little while 
she spoke. 

‘© That’s where it is, my Jord, I'm sure it's 


come to. me time-after time jash what you've 


said; but still, for all that, she didn't pasa 
through these. gates, and Morgan at the other 
ledge is. just aw sure.she didn't pass throggh 
his. Ican’t see but one thing for it.”’ 

“I can't see anything at all!’ said Sir 
Jocelyn, eagerly. ‘*‘My good woman, speak 
ut!” 


‘‘T don’t like to, Sir Jocelyn. You see, 
the place have always been a sore subject with 
you, sirz.!’ 

“ Speak out,” returned the master; “ never 
mind vexing me. 
than this awful mystery !”’ 


“ Then I think the poor young lady mast | 


just. have wandered through the grovnds to- 
wards the lake, ang ther-——”’ 

“Not fallen in?’ cried Sir Fosetrn: 
“* Chacteris; why did'we never think of ther?” 

“Oh, no! If she'd fallen in there'd hava 
been noise and to do. No, I think sive- itr 
went round’ the lake, and then on to Goody’ 
Cottage.” 

Sir Jocelyn trembled. Evidently “ Geody's 
Cottage” had strange-and painful associations 
for him. 

“ Goody’s Cottage!” qnoth the General, 
surprised. “Why, where's that?” 

Mrs, Walsh explained it was a pretty, little 
house, rather better than a cottage, and it 
stood near the banks of the lake. Tt was 
really in the Alandyke grounds ; allits windows 
faced them, but its front deor wag the other 
way, opening into the high road to Wharts. 
Tt was @ very, very old place, and when [Laly 
Alberta came home a bride had been givén to 
an old rervant of hers, who seemed to be kn wa 
by the name of Goody. 

“She was my wife's foster-mother,” seid 
Sir Jocelyn, slowly, ‘‘and Berta was pss: 
sionately attached to her, Her having the 
cottage at all was rather a farce, for she spent 
most of her time in our nursery, until a litre 
while before my wife's death. ’ 

He stopped hag oh Both his listeners 
looked anxious for the end of his explanation. 
The true reason for Goody’s dismissal baf 
been a marvel for years to Mrs. Walsb. 

‘\ I never liked the woman,” continued Sit 
Jocelyn, ‘and I sent her away. I know she 
vowed vengeance on me at thetime. Te pleesa 
my poor wife I promised the cottage should 
never be taken away from her; and [ believe 
she’s lived there ever since.’’ 

‘‘ Ever since, sir,’ replied Mra, Wat-b. 
‘« She don't look a day older now, thongh «he's 
very strange in her head at times. She's coi 
& niece come to live with her; bat she never 
lets her speak to anyone, and the blinds ia the 
honse have never been raised since my lady 
died.” 

‘‘ The woman must be mad!” 

“No, my lord. She's eane exough, en! she 





Nothing can vex me more & 
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dotalk strangely. I'mthinkingif Misa Staart 
wantei to pass out of the grounds unknown to 
ng she’donly have to knock at Goody's garden 
door, and walk througltthe paesags ont into the 
Wharton road.” 

“ Bat surely. the camtamkerous oli woman 
you describe wouldm't be civil egomgh to: let 
her?” 

Mrs. Walsh shook-her head. 

‘‘Tt's only afameyof mine,my lord. I may 
be mistaken ; only when = yard of the 
grounds had beem searched, I did think it was 
odd no one theughtt of Goedy’s Co: ? 

The gentlemen. walked. away 


Sir 
a n, his eyes bam-om.the b 
one wlittle 





Carrathers looking: more = 

“Do you think there’s an in it, 
Leigh ?”* 

“No ! , Goode most 
a = im — ” 

‘“ tr } gu 

“Not tok strouy. She mgore in- 


fluence over my peor-wifs than muamy mothers 
have ever their ; and, ftom. first to 
, actually neverrs 


laat, ise 


& 
uelp it, Gemeral ; ifumsy’be superstitious, but 
Cal Wan wea te horror, E caw'® go 
there. “Will you vemtare alone?” 

“ » 


oe — me nothi i will. tell 
ou nothing thinks it pleases me. 
You don’t know what she is, Generul—e very 


fiend inaman shape! ” 
It wasnot an allaning ; bat the 
Earl was undaunted. He faced. many 


dangers in hie military ojeer; he wae aot 
going to be ned by am old woman, and 
ke said so ' pla 
Taking leavmot hisfriend he walked: off to 
the lonely cottage, taking notivethattie blinds 
were lowered, as Mrs. Walsh had esid. He 
gave @ prolonged double knock at the door— 
the door in the Alandyke grounds, be it under- 
stood, not the one which opened on the road 
to Wharton. 
He waas, little dicconcerted when he remem- 
red. he had never heari the old woman's 
name, She might. be offended if she heard 
him. ingaire for her ag “' Goody.” ; but this diffi- 
egity was solved, for he felt sure that the per- 
92%, wko opened the.door was the one he sought. 
hard, sinister features, the dainty nicety 





of ber dress, convinced him this was “ Goody,” 
_ “Gocd. morning,” said the Earl, with his 
isberens-courtesy. ‘I have,come to ask you 
@ fagour.” 


‘*Do you.come from Sir Joselyn Leigh?” 
esked the dame, in a high-pitched voice. 
“Has he sent you to ask for it?” she pro- | 
nouuced the “ it” with a great stress upon it. | 
‘ Because, if you have you can spare yourself | 
the trouble, he: will never have it. I've kept | 
my seeret five years, and I shali.go on keeping | 
141” 

Lord Carruthers began t> think his friend | 

notibeen quite frank with him, | 

‘Ihave not come from Sir Jocelyn. My 
favour is quitee personal one to myself.’ 

“ [batesstrangers! 

‘‘ Tought not to bea stranger to you. Lady | 
A was a great friend of mine. You 
osnmotthink how I miss her at Alandyke.” 

“Alb |” mollified. 

“Soif you can answer my inquiry remem. | 
ver you will be helping a friend of hers.” 

““What do you want?” 

“ Mboat three days'ago a young lady disap- | 
peared suddenty from A landyke.” 

“ Aye, the governess |” 

“ You have heard of it?” 

“Aye, peor young lassie, I reckon Sir | 
Joewlyn was hard on her; he's a hard man | 
always." 

“ Well, Miss Stuart left Sic Jocelyn’s house, | 
and all efforts to trace her have failed. The 
strangest partis she wore no hat or jacket, | 
nothing but a thick red shawl covered over her | 
hesd. Now she could not go far in that.” | 

“e No.”’ 

“Aad no one saw her leave the grounda. 








| away with a falsehood, and hid Helena Stuart 


| fally, Nell would.Jack nothing care and tend- 


Both tke lodge-keepers deny letting her pass 
through their lodge gates.” 

© And they’re truth-tellers, both on ’em,” 

“ There is.onty one othem means of egress. 
Did you letther pase througi® your house out 


‘*Perhaps she enlightexed you as to its 
origin?” 

ee 

‘* Ah, well, I suppose the matter must rest 
there. We can’t disprove the woman's words, 


into the Wharton-road?” and yet, do what I will,I can’t believe them.” 

The womaw-looked into. His flee. “You carry p too far,” teatily. 

“+ Why do you want to know?” é “Ts it p You don’t know how that 

“ Can't you seethe auxicty wease in. If | girl’s fate on ne, General, I should be 
this yoang lady has been killed” (Geodpsbud- | thankfal to S@e: really went to Whar- 
dered) ‘itis Sir Jocelyn’s placeteamengmthe | ton, and started thence homewards—but I can- 
murder.” not.” 

+ And if he found her alive?” “Why?” 

‘' Site would return-te Alamdighte.” ‘‘ Bogumee of her attire is still 

“In el” a )ansolved, Thisiga primitive place, buat even 

“Not so, she would rentsiip there in all! here young womem wear bounets or hats out- 
honour. The t ady eu, That gitl could go from here to 
remember—love hex dearly. Their father re- withvonly a crimgon shawl over her 
7 am ; head, and not attract general o , seems 

(77 oes 2 ” ” 

‘And if he found her he could allay tie) “A she had nothing else? ” 
anxiety of her relations—she hasamotiieramd| ‘ nurs@ is @ woman of great 
sister. Think what they will feel when c + , poor child, her wardrobe 
after week passes and no news oomesef her.” sascanty one, and aller outdoor garments 

‘* Perhapashe’s with them . aire in- their There are no shops witere 

“We can't findcut, We don’ know | sie could pony anything; besides, 
their address.” | stops would mot been open at titattime 

That wae what she was ai ; thet, | oBnight.” 
once lesent, she dif not mind the lie} TheBarl looked troubled, 
tremblingon her lips. ‘+ 3 tiomght Goody’s stery so satiaf 7," 


“Yes, Leaw her. She wanted. 
anyone, butyou sey no one will’ be h ier. 
Tlet heroat.atmy front door, and) sie took 
the roadto Wharton.” 3 

Lord Carruthers waited to hear mo more, 
Goody shut the door on him and. went baelk to 
her work muttering,— : 

“T¢-was a lie, but it saved the pregemby for 
my darling’s children; if once Sir J; ot 
to know this girl was ill he’d fetch Bother, 
and then things must come out, Hit’'ld be 
nigh as bad as though he’d got t ok. 
That was a pleasant spoken gentlegam,too I’m 
sorry I deceived him, but then it was for the 
best, and I daresay-she'll pull round best here 
in the quiet, and I'll see to her fine,” 

She opened the door of asmallroom on the 
ground-floor, and went in with hushed stepand 
bated breath, . There, with flushed cheeksand 
sparkling eyes, her lovely hair floating wildly. 
over her shoulders, Kher hands, white and trans- 
parent, lay the girl whoze loss lay heavy on Sir 
Jocelyn’s heart. Thecruel fever was sapping 
her strength, the ravings of deliriam had be- 
trayed a little of her story. Goody really per- 
suaded herself it was a kindness to shield the 
girl from the man who seemed to have been so 
cruel to her, aud so she sent Lord Carruthers 


in her own house, tossing recklessly on her 
pillows,, moaning with pain and anguish, hover- 
ing between life and death. 

Goody was a skilful nurse; her nieco, in 
abject fear of her, would keep the secret faith. 


ance could give her; there wasa.certain rough 
sincerity about the eccentric woman which 
would compel her to do her best for her self- 
imposed charge, even though she could not 
wish the girl really to recover, since Goody 
not only shared Sir Jocelyn’s secret, but knew, 
wkich he did not, the strange tie which linked 
little Nell with the mystery of Alandyke. 

Lord Carruthers hurried back to Alandyke; 
he met its master in the hall. 

‘s Well,” was Sir Jccelyn’s greeting, ‘ what 
success? But, of course, you have failed. I 
don’t think, General, that woman could be civil 
to anyone who came from me,” 

The old nobleman answered, with a well- 


gravely, ‘Jocelyn, I believe an 
idiot, actually felt proud of making ier teli 
mie,’ 

ae aan pean ee ae 
younger nian, > “you. C) 
away with the fear that she met with an acci- 
dent in the grounds: I can walk about 
park now without wondering in which part-of 
it she met her death. You have proved she 
left Alandyke uninjured—but the rest is un- 
certainty.” 

“T daresay she has gone home.” 

‘‘ She can’t have gone home, Allowing that 
she thought of travelling to London without a 
bonnet she had no money; her purse was here 
in her jacket-pocket.”’ 

‘* Really?” 

“ Yes, Besides, two letters have come sittce 
she went, both witlthe Camberwell’ post: 
mark. If shé had gore Bone her friends 
would not have trowbled to write te ler.” 

“+ What shall you do with them?” 

“ With what?” 

‘¢ The letters.’’ 

‘Keep them awhile. I could'nt write to 
Mrs. Stuart, even if I would. I baven’s her 
address.” 

“Thad itonce,” saidthe General, ‘ MissStuart 
was speaking of her little sister one dey, and I 
made her give it me, but I never had a good 
memory for such things. It-was some-road in 
Camberwell, I fancy. 

“Camberwell’s a large place; but, indeed, 
my lord, I think it's best not to write until’ we 
have something more positive to say. Better 
her mother and sister should think her a little 
neglectful and unkind than that they should 
know the awful mystery which hangs over her 
fate.” 

So it wassettled. Lady Daryl wroteto an 
agency in London, and an irreproachable 
widow lady of great learning and accomplish- 
ments was sent to AlardyKke as governess to 
Adela and Mab; then his’ visitors, Having all 
departed, and the old house seeming desolate, 
Sir Jocelyn committed’ hie d to their 
aunt's care, and departed on a foreign tour. 

“Remember, Hortensia,” he said as they sat 
at breakfast the last- morning of his sojoatn at 
Alandyke, “if Miss‘ Stuart returns; I want you 





satisfied smile, as though prond of his suc- 
cess, — 

“ Oh, I managed her nicely, but it wasn't an 
easy matter, She owned at last that she saw | 
Miss Stuart'on that eventfal evening; in fact, 
she let her pass through her house to the 
Wharton. road.” 

** Do gou think she is to be trusted, General,” 

‘She seemed a very practical woman, 
Leigh, qnite rational, except cn one point, 
and that—forgive me—is a vindictive hatred of 
yourself.” 


to receive her with all kindness. Whatever 


| she may have done, wherever she las been, it 
| was I who drove her to it by my harshness.” 


Lady Daryl stared. 

‘‘T can’t understand you! 
to send her away in diegrace, and now—— 

* And now I have discovered my suspicions 
were unfounded; now’! know that in thought, 
word and deed, Helena Stuart was what she 
seemed—an innocent, noble-hearted girl!” 

Lady Daryl did not half like this pra‘se. 

“ Well, I wistske hadu't done it, and’ thay 


You were going 


” 
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Harold Yorke had not persuaded Isabel to 

with him, The house has been as dull 

as ditchwater ever since. Just when it was to 

have been filled with Isabel’s wedding guesis, 

a walk off no one knows whither, and I am 

t here with no society but two bits of 
children,” 

Sir Jocelyn sighed. 

“I daresay it is dall for you,” he admitted, 
“but you can ask anyone you like to stay with 
you.” 

“TI can’t!” snapped Lady Daryl. “I’m 
getting tired of answering eave as to why 
you don’t live at home, y, Jocelyn, for 
the sake EP own reputation, you might 
give your children and your home a little more 
of your time and attention!” 

The Baronet passed his hand wearily across 
his brow. It was a common gesture with him 
when he was annoyed. 

‘* I don’t think my reputation suffers |” 

“Tt does, people say all kinds of things.” 

‘*That I am an unnatural father! I ean 
stand that, I think, Hortensia,”’ 

“They say you must have some pretty 
strong attraction abroad. I may as well tell 

ou, Jocelyn, you will hear it from someone. 

4 is rumoured that somewhere on the con- 
tinent resides a lady who has usurped poor 
Berta’s place |” 

Sir Jocelyn stared. 

“« What on earth do you mean?” 

** I can’t help it, Jocelyn; it is bad enough for 
me to hear it. They say you are haunted by 
my sister 8 Spirit, and that for fear of that you 
daren’t m the woman who was her rival. 

7 say the knowledge of your misdeeds broke 
her heart, and that old nurse whom sou dis- 
missed without rhyme or reason was in the 
secret," 

Sir Jocelyn rose, anger in every feature, 

**And you let them bring such gossip to 
you, Hortensia?” 

_ “Certainly not; but I know that it is rife 
in all quarters—I know that your repeated 
absences give colour to it!” 





[SEEKING FOR NEWS,] 


* And you believed it yourself?” 

She shook her head, 

‘*I don’t believe a syllable of the scandal ! 
I think you were an exemplary husband ; but, 
I confess, your own actions seem to confirm 
the rumours to people who do not know you as 
well as I do.” 

** How do you mean?” 

Lady Daryl did not spare him. 

“ Ycu bave seemed like a changed man since 
Berta’s death, and yet you never struck me as 
a very devoted couple! You must have some 
reason for roaming abcut so. I have invited 
the most charming women I could find, and 
you have never paid them the least attention. 
I came to the conclusion, lovg ago, that you 
loved someone too lowly born to be Lady Leigh 
of Alandyke.” 

**You are right!” hesaid, hoarsely, “and yet, 
oh!so wrong! My wife’s deathblow was not 
act or deedof mine. When the boy was taken 
she lost all wish to live—she fast pined away. 
I know I am changed, but neither Berta’s 
death nor a new love has done the work. Hor- 
tensia, you must bear with me. I ama man 
with an awfal secret ; night and day it weighs 
on me ; night and day my burden seems heavier 
than I can bear.” 

White to the very lips was Lady Daryl. 

* Jocelyn, you frighten me—what is it?” 

The great drops of perspiration stood on his 
brow like beads. 

**T cannot tell you, Hortensia, only hear 
this and believe me! My life is one of such 
intolerable anguish that, but for the children’s 
sakes, I would gladly lie it down. There is no 
peace for me anywhere; but at Alandyke 
my misery is at the worst—this place for me 
seems to be under a curse, We will never 
speak of this again!” he said,in a different 
tone, “for your sister’s sake I know you 
will not betray my confidence. At least 
now you will understand why I am away 

80 much—constant change is almost a 
necessary tome. Three months passed here 
would ki!] me.” 





And the next day the fashionable papers 
chronicled that Sir Jocelyn Leigh, Baronet, of 
Alandyke, Yorkshire, had left London for 
Dover, en route for the continent. Little did 
those who read the.announcement guess the 
weary secret he carried with him—little did 
the fellow-travellers who admired the tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man, imagine that he was 
leaving his native land because he seemed to 
breathe more freely—to feel his haunting fears 
less away from the lovely estate men called his 
home, and which yet to him was fall of bitterest 
pain. 

(To be continued.) 








A PenrstAN Tatismay.—Talismans, spells 
and charms of all sorts are much relied upon 
in Persia in all cases of illness, ‘‘ During the 
cholera in Shiraz,” writes the author of the 
“Land of the Lion and the Sun,” “I was at 
tending the daughter of the high priest, who 
was sitting surrounded by a crowd of friends 
petitioners, and parasites. He was writin 
charms against the cholera. I, ont o 
curiosity, asked him for one. It was simply # 
strip of paper, on which was written a mere 
scribble, which meant nothing at all. I took 
it and put it carefully away. He told me 
that, when attacked by cholera, I had but to 
swallow it and it would prove an effectual 
remedy. I thanked bim very seriously ‘and 
went my way. That day he called and pre- 
sented me with two sheep and a huge cake of 
sugar candy weighing thirty pounds. I did 
not quite see why he gave me the present; but 
he laughingly told me that my serious recep- 
tion of his talisman had convinced the many 
bystanders of its great value, and a charm de- 
sired by an unbelieving European doctor must 
be potent indeed. You see, you might have 
laughed at my beard; you did not. I am 
grateful. But if I could only say that you had 
eaten my charm, ab, then!’ ‘“* Well,’ I re- 
a ‘say £0 if you please,’ and our interview 
ended,” 
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NOVELETTE.}) 
NEVER TO PART. 
—_ 
CHAPTER I. 


“Comz, Fluffy, don’t be lazy; you must 
perform this morning before I give you a mor- 
sel of breakfast! ” said Valence Eldon, trying 
to assume a serious tone to a little white 
Persian kitten, whose snowy neck was bedecked 
with blue ribbon, and lay stretched out on the 
ie basking in the warmth of a blazing fire. 

$ was a pretty home picture, this raw, but 
bright spring merning, A tall, slight girl in 
soft grey cashmere robes, just relieved by a 
few knots of ruby velvet that tried to rival the 
full crimeon lips that were parted, exposing 
the little pearly teeth; her rich golden hair 
braided back from her white brow lay in rich 
coils that seemed almost too heavy for the 
graceful little head to bear, and no doubt taxed 
the skill of her lady’s maid, 

She was kneeling, playing with her pet, but 
there was an indefinable careless grace in every 
attitude and motion. 

Everything bespoke wealth and taste in the 
room where silk brocades and rich claret velvet 
curtains draped the windows, and choice 
flowers lay lavishly about in rareold vases and 
Dresden china jardini¢res, filling the atmos- 
phere with fragrance; three sides of the apart- 
ment were filled with richly-bound volumes, 
and a writing-table loaded with magazines told 
its own tale, 

_ This was the library, and the favourite room 
in the whole house with Valence Eldon, who 
was never happier than when lounging on the 
inviting couches immersed in her favonrite 
authors, or teasing her kitten, a new craze of 
this spoilt child of fortune, whose life had been 
cne veritable dream of rcses. 

_ “There, that’s very good!” this as the kitten 
jumped over her jewelled hands, “ Now again, 
Fluffy, that is beautiful, Why, you are almost 
perfect, but you haven't done yet,’”’ this as the 





(STRANGELY MET.) 


snowy little creature tried to scramble into her 
lap. ‘ Your second lesson, come ; die prettily, 
but shut your naughty pink eyes ; they must 
not be open on so solemn a time,” shaking her 
pretty head sagely. 

‘* What on earth is thechild doing?” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Eldon, as he entered the library. 

“ Teaching Fluffy to die, papa; but don’t 
make a noise, there’s a dear, or you will dis- 
turb it, and I have had a lot of trouble to teach 
her this trick.” 

“‘ What a child it is?” he murmured, as he 
obeyed her commands. “TI believe you will 
always be the same innocent prattler that 
toddled about after me from room to room till 
I consented to have a game of romps with you,” 
this as he kiseed the rosebud lips tenderly, and 
stroked the silky little head caressingly. 

‘“T sometimes almost wish, dear father, that 
I was back again in myshort frocks and grimy 
pinafores and sticky fingers, challenging you to 
play our old games,” she said, with a wistful 
tenderness in her voice. 

‘‘ Why, queenie?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘* Because I could always be with you then, 
and you seemed all mine; besides, Lord 
Idminston didn’t come bothering me with his 
stupid jealousy.” 

‘‘TIs that all that worries ‘you?” he said, 
dreamily. 

“All!” she exclaimed, opening wide her 
large, brown eyes. ‘ What could be more pro- 
voking than to have adear old pet of a papa 
who absents himself away from breakfast till 
dinner-time, always pleading excuses, business, 
&e., &o. Now I say it is time you rested ; we 
are ever 80 rich, and don’t want to become 
Rothschilds. You have only your queenie to 
live for,and why go heaping up gold upon 
gold? I shall only get more extravagant than 
I am already. Come promise me you will 
give up the nastly old City.” 

Every word she said pierced him to the 
heart, but he turned the subject, and said 
carelessly,— 

“ An idle life would not suit me, Valence; 





but breakfast is ready, and Idminston is com- 
ing to ride with you this morning.” 

“I wish he would stay away then,” she 
said, laughing merrily, “unless he is better 
— than he was at Lady Templeton’s 
b yer 

“IT expect you teased him, queenie,” he re- 
turned, “You mustn’t forget that you are 
rather wilful, and the men you meet in society 
are not like your doting old father. I fear I 
have spoilt you sadly ; yet I have tried to do 
my duty by you.” 

“ Now if you talk like that I shall give you 
coffee without cream, toast minus butter,” 
she exclaimed, throwing her beautiful arms 
round his neck, and bending his fine classic 
head down and stopping further speech with 
her dimpled fingers. 

“Do as you will,” he said, fondly, as they 
entered the breakfast room arm-in-arm, more 
like brother and sister than father and 
daughter, 

Breakfast discussed, Mr. Eldon prepared to 
leave for the City, and Valence’s face looked 
somewhat sad as she heard the order for the 
carriage. 

“I was hoping you would have indulged me 
to-day, papa,” she pointed. ‘I have seen 
such a duck of a bracelet, pearls and rubies, 
that I wanted you to buy. Lady Blanche has 
a beautiful one, pearls and emeralds, and I am 
determined she shall not cat me ont, little 
vain thing.” 

“I am very sorry, dear queenie, to refuse 
you, but I really must be off at once,” 
anxiously looking at his watch. 

“But what about the bracelet, papa?” she 
said. ‘It is not likely I can permit Blanche 
to outvie me? ” 

A sigh escaped him as he replied, absently,— 

“Do as you will, child; have it if you are 
bent upon it.” 

‘‘But the pleasure won't be half so much, 
papa dear, if you can’t come with me,” she 
pleaded like a spoilt child as she was, 

‘TI shall be sure to like it if you have set your 
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hr at upon it,” he returned, harriedly, kissing 
her, and fairly ronning down the broad stair- 
case as he heatd the carriage approaching. 
“Will this never end?’* be murmured 
bitterly, as he entered the handsome vehicle. 
Oh ! that I had the courage to tell her the truth ! 
My poor darling! Wauld to Hegxen, dear wife, 
you were with me now to gui@@rand advise 
m3. I have only tied to ur lass 
wishes—treasured worda in op 
my heart never te be-effac : 
‘ Keep the wind and 
darling, husband mine, as yan 












Irt 
have a it wo a“ - Pras 
and affection. Ange & me tig y 
thy sweet, pure spirit, that Winged ite way a!l 
too soon from earth.” ay 





drawled hie fiend. 
“Come, don’t telle-go absurd, dear boy, 
becanae the beantifal Valence refased-you that 
waltz the other night Confess-thetrath tliat 
the grapes are rather sour, like aman, You 
are not the only one she has snubbed. Why, 
she cut your humble servant clean dead after 
I had found her carriage one foggy night at | 
the opera, and saved her from getting cold. 
Next time I saw her she stared at me haughtily, 
aud deliberately pagsed ma.’’ 

“ All T canamyndeen bayyis, thes she might | 
eatch’ & thousand colds for me,’ retummed the 
dashing, guerisman; twirling bia fair mons- | 
woke, silectediy, * Lnever goin for youneald | 
bsauties, you know. Ah! there goes pretty Lady | 
Blaaghe,”” this, aa he rose his-heteoartequely | 
se.0 fair gizl, who, dashed by on # fine chest: | 
ueG mare. ‘“ That's mere my style’ 

‘tL pity your taste, then,’’ tkemght. Mec. | 
ville, “She's too babsish for me. I like dash | 
and spirit; but, there, it’s no, use.a peor sub | 
talking of heiresses and.beauties,” ashe looked | 
wistfully in the direction of Valence and | 
sighed: “I suppase. the mater. will chaoge | 
some augient, spisster, whose face will be as | 
yellow as her title-deeds, and I shail ba sold, | 
That's the result of being poor, bat uncom: | 
monly handsome.” His salilogay was inter. | 
rupted by his fniend, who Jinkad. bis.arm, | 
end of they walked, noddiag, bowing aud 
smiling to the fair dames they recognised in 
the fashionable crowd. 

“Just another turn;’ pleaded Lord Idmin. 
stem ta Valence. “I wisk to show 
cf the finest tulips I have seen in England.” 


- 





&® very. rare |kind from ycur glowing descrip- 
tion,” ehe, said, smiling bewitchingly. 


jou. a bed | 


| the household fairy. Am I not welcome?” 


‘Perhaps I may bave praised them too | 


highly, bat you. will pardon me sheuld, they 
not; meet your approval. 


is brighter ; all uatureceems change l! ’ 


A swift blush paasei over her face. as. she | 


said, archly, — 

“Then it was not the tulips after all that 
you wished me to turn back for, but. nature in 
general. Now what do you think of that old 


stump atanding as if mourningfor its departed 
glories. Is that beautifal?’’ 


Yes, sweet inquisiter, because, though 
aged, it stands erect and firm; a giant among 
weaker saplings, a guide and landmark to 
weyfazers to shelter in @ storm, and shade 


ot m } To have you. by-may, | 
side is such exquisite happiness to me thas | 
every tree and flower appears beaatiful; earth | 


. | pou know I was hene,sir?” 
* Very well, bus, ntind, i shall. expect to see 


from the hot eun'’s rays in the saltry| 
weather!” 
* You carry too man 
lord,’ she returned. ‘* 
” 


know. 

“ Why will you pemsiat i calling me by that 
odious a Hl BH you knew how it 
pained me, I Buew. you: would uot,” he ssid, 
Tes ( you paim, so I'll say, 
jest em om, Sion” she replied, 


gausfcr me, my 
you. are right, L 
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ehis- ee of tome 


‘Tris very. nice, no*dogbt, 
miuston not here? Did you ride with him 
this morning ?”’ 
“Yes, He will perhaps lopk in after din- 
ner.” + 
* Poor papa! 
| wonid look : bright ‘and omerry! 


bat why is 1d 





How I wish your dear face 
I camnot | 
imagine why it im soopalb:and-jaded, so dif | 
fenent.to: what it used to be,’’ sighed Valence, | 
a3 she ‘set tecking herself.in the: palatial | 
drawing-room, where exotiedoand) eostly: fur- 
nitare ami. works of artspabounded in lavish 
profuaien, ‘How. generous you. are © your 
quemie! I eught to, be the bappiess. girl in 
the world,’ looking at, the glistening bauble 
en. her arm, “with auch a father!” and here 
a rosy blush suffased her face. “ Adoring 
lover a® Trevanion! is+yes, I can say it-in 
seeret—he little knows how mach I care for 
him. Dear,, noble heart, he must not even 
geess how dear he is to me, because then be 
wonld press his suit; and much as I caze for 
him, I would not Ikavedear papa now that he 
seems so poorly...” 

“In sweet mpiden. meditations, Valence?” 
said Lord Idminston, entering quietly. ‘‘Come, 
sweetheart, a pemny for your thoughts,’ kiss- 
ing the taper dingers with the grace of a cour- 
tier of the olden times, 

“ Th |” ghe ssearmered, confasedly. 
‘\ They were very foolial cues, But, how did 





“Your papa told me where I should find | 


“Ob yes, very. We will. have.some niusic, 
aud cheer papa up. He is passionately fond | 
of listening to our duets. Bat firat sing some- / 
thing to me:” 

Lord Idmiusten had a peculiarly sweet | 
tenor voice, one that would have made his for- | 
tane had he been born. ont of the purpie. 

“ My Queen” was the song he chose, and | 


| Valence sat perfectly eutranced, for she knew | 


| the singer had finished; an indefin 


that. this man’s heart was wholly hers, and | 
that every word wasomeant. for her, the out: | 
pourings of his very soul, 

A strange thrill passed,over her frame when 
ite presenti- | 
ment.of she knew net what ae she thought,— 


*I have won the loye of a man whose | 
nature is so far above me that I almost fear | beanutifal face. 


hin. Lamsilly and vain, Heia-all that is 


great and good; the very depth of his ature 
frightens me sometimes. Is is that «f the 
Moor,.mnfathomable, deep, and invulzerable.” 

Sbelittle thought, simple guileless girl that 
she wea, that hers was a nature as fall of 
depti~ama@ passion as her lordly lover; a kind 
of flower struggling for the sammer 
san; @ beautiful chrysalis just turning to its 
rfect stage. 
you,” she said, tremulously. ‘ Toat 
i= & lovely song!” as Lord Idminston left the 
imstram«at and stood before her. 

Valence, and 


5 


“ But the: lees fair to hima,’ be retorted 
quickly. “Seo, I keep my weapons sharpened 
~ ersary. 


once a@ark angry gleam giittered 
im his epew as he moted for the first time the 


: 


“Do you admire it, my lord?" this def- 
sure that I do,” freezizgly. 
am no jadge of such trifles.” 
“Te cost alobof money,” she said, hen’ on 
@fanlt shecultured te ou 


and “exercise when ounce lower’s 
jeslonsy was aroused. - 

“That could have beam better expended, 
doubtless,” be returned, angrily. 

Hearing her father’s sppraschi ing, 
and thinkimg she had teased sufficiently, 
she said a 

“Ca paps expend his money, thea, on 


something more worthy than his ouly chiid.” 
‘*My darling, forgive me!” hs marmared, 
contritely. ‘‘I1 am deeply sorry. Say I am 


| pardoned !” 


“I will give you a sound lecture, sir, nest 
time you tranggress |” 

“Terz through love that is so. deep tat to 
even know other men come near you, bresthe 
the same air, hear you speak, and look iuto 
your eyes, maddens me, and shal! I tell you 
why?” and he trembled with the overmaster- 


| ing feeling that possessed him. 


* Yes,’’ she faltered, nervously. 

“ Beeause, Valence, you never will aeca 
me ag your aftianced husband, bat turn a dewf 
ear to. my prayers, with the ove cruci.stad, ‘I 
cannot plight myself yet; Lam too young and 
thoughtless.’ Ob, Heaven! if you cnly isgew 
what tortare you doom me to live you would 
pity me!” 

“See, calm. yourself, heve ia papa,” ake said, 
bewildered and frightened. 

‘* Here you are, young people. Suppose you 
give us some coffee, quoenie,”’ said her lathes, 
‘tand a little music.”’ 

Valence obeyed, but, somehow, sha felt: amy- 
thing but cheerfal, aud the words of'* My 
Queen’ seemed to haunt her, as did Lord, Id- 
minston’s passionate outburst; but fer her 
father’s sake she rallied, and assumed her old 
merry ways, and the evening passed over hap- 
pily, except that she dared net meet her levers 
pleading eyes. She was very glad when: tke 
time came for hia departure. 

‘* Have you seut out the caris.for yaur ball, 


| Valence?” asked her father a few cays atte 


that memorable evening. 
“Yes, papa, most of them, the others will 


| ba despatched by to-night.’’ 


‘* That is right. Mind, 1 wisk this to be § 
brilliant affair, it being yoar-first ball. Let 
me ses, you ate neatly nineteen,’ looking 
admiringly at her queenly figure, ‘‘ and re 


| semble your dear mether more and more every 


day, See, child, for yourself!” opening ® 
plain gold locket he wore on. his chaiz, 

“How lovely sho was!” she whispeced 
reverently, as ele gazed yearningly at the 
I can mever be half so lowely 
asshe. What would not.give-to have feller 
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armaaround me”—and large tears welled 1uto 

her prema PP téel ber warm kisses.. How 

desolate, dear father, you must have been when 

Fleaven took’ her away; dear, sweet angel 
ow 


Tt tite child!’ he said, brokenly; ‘‘my 
kesrtsnapped, and an icy one seemed to havere- 
P it. No woman's smile cr beauty hasever 
stirred ita earthly chordssgain. My heart died 
and was buried with my darling wife, bat one 
gleam of hope has helped me to live, and that 
was you, our child. You wilt never know how I 
have watohed you with a miser’s gloating 
anxicty and care, so that you shou co up 
not only Hike your mother in form and feature, 
pat that her gentle nature should live again in 
you, Grant, mercifcl Heaven, that I have not 

; in vain.” 

. “ Yon have been much too good to your wil- 
fol child, and I have never been worthy of 
you,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, “I 
am gelfish, wilful. Ob, peps, why am I so im- 
perfect? How can fretarn all the sacrifices 
‘you bave made for me?” 

“ By trying to follow im the footsteps cf her 
whose memcry we hoth love—not that I conld 
wish to see you anything but my wilful little 

ate, whose very fauits have been virtues 
R my eyes. But now about theball, I want 
you to surpass yourself, a3 thisis really your en- 
trance into. life that I am fastleavirg.” 

“ What do you mean ?’’ she exclaimed, with 
fr’ ed eyes. 

“Simply that life is nearly over. I mean it's 
gaieties, child, for 2 man when heis on the verge 
of half a century.” 

“T cannot see it-in that lightat all, I meet 
many men who are neither so yourg‘in years 
or locks enjoying its pleasures.” 

“ Perhaps their lives have not been’ marred;” 
he asid, quietly. 

“T forgot,” she faltered, sorrowfully. 

“Tf have but one desire,” he continued; 
“and that isto see-yor happily settled.” 

“Surely, ; youhaven't turned ‘a match- 
maker? 4 n't want to be settled: I mean to 
live with. you all my life, and that is what I 
eall being properly settled," this‘@emurely, 

“T cancet alirays be with''you, child; the 
= id ones are sometimes gathered by the great 


“That is the very reason why I should never 
leave yor,” ehe replie®! firmly, “ till——,”” but 
ste conld not finish the sad sentence, The 
he? f thought cf losing this doting parent, who 
hsd been father, mother, brother, sister and 
playfellow in one, blanched her cheek, and 
thrilled her whole being with bitter pain. 

Silence Elfion's nature was all pure, | 
womsnly, full of loves purest emotions, 
oe of makirg eny sacrifice where her 
éffection-was truty torched. A life of martyr- 
dom she would have embraced to save a dear 
one from miecery. 

Butthe world never knew or guessed that | 
the hanghty, brilliant young heiress had such a | 
thing as @ heurt; it gave her credit for being 
heartless, frivolous‘and proud, 

How can the glittering superficial world of | 
fashion guage the nature of an impulsive way- | 
ward child of fortune? As well try to find out 
the treasures of the vasty Ceep, 

“You need not look eo alarmed,” he said, | 
reassuringly, “Because a person makes his | 
will it is not calculated toshor‘en his life. | 
\{uite the reverse, in my opinion, ag it eases his | 
mind from auxiety and care. Now your future | 
38 very much like a will it begins to worry me; | 
I wish tosee you mistress of your husband’s | 
homeand heart. Lord Tdminston loves you | 
truly, that I feel assured. Why not accept | 
Pes and make him happy, and your father 


A burning blush suffured her face, even to | 


off without your acceptance of his baad/f 
should not be pleased. He isa wan that Icoen- 
not permit to be played with ; he is wealthy, 
and of irreprosehable antecedents.” 

“T admit all you say, paps; but be ie-dread- 
fully jealous, and, besides, I want to Have my 
freedom @ little longer. He loves me, and 
waiting will tone down my faults, perhaps, 
and his excitable nature.” 

“Waiting may tire his patience, Valence; 
you may lose him altogether. Remembersach 
& prize is worth winning, and many fair girls 
would think so too. Don’t play with a man’s 
affections, that is‘my a@vice. [f love you, but 


could play with hearts, dear as you are to 
me.” 

“TI will try to do what is right, papa, indeed 
IT will; but ob! I don’t like the thougat of leav- 
ing you,” she said, sadly. 

“‘T have done it—yes, I was brave,’ Mr. 
Eldon murmured, when he gained the library. 
“She will aecept him—my darling will be sate 
from the storms of a bitter world. If she 
only knew how her words cut me to the quick, 
aud how I nearly relented? when the tears came 
into her pretty eyes. She will never know 
what I suffered when I pleaded for-her to reign 
in another man's home. Now’for figures; let 
me see, twenty thousand pounds if I died to- 
night; next week it will be a useless: piece of 
paper unless I can raise the premiam. It 
must be got somehow, or my child will be a 
beggar! Wheream I totura? All is hollow 
mockery,” as he gazed at the magnificent 
apartment. ‘‘ All mortgaged—all gone through 
my own miserable folly. Why has fate been so 
hard upon me? I only wanted to heap up 
riches for her sake: Is it a judgment for 
making her an ?dol? oh! I am fitly punished, 
but have mercy on thy errivg servant.” 

And he bowed his head in his hands and 
wept as he had never done for eighteen years 


I should almost dislike you if I thought you | 


ofpassionate paiv, whieh shounhappilydidmos 
notice, aa herieyes were-cast Cown cn her bea- 
qaet 

* Why should 1?” she asked, demurely. “I 
love tis waltz; the Gracesclaim i as their 
espesial:dance. Surely yom would aot wish to 
mar the enjoyment of my evening ?:” 

“Will it be so intensely epjoyableto waltz 
with the duke?” this earcastivall y. 

‘ Yes!” she replied, in a spirit of deffanee; 
| ‘and here he: comes,” , ibaa: com- 


around her ‘ 
moment Lord Idminston saw her floatingroind 
the room, the dake'e breath fanning her chee’, 
herface brilliant with smiles, heney ing 
at the words breathed rather than: by 
her partuer. . 

The sight maddened him, and hefelt hotand 
| faverisb. A desire seized Kimmto tear her fom 
the duke’s embrace, and hurl him at his feet. 

“Till get into the air!” he muttered “Rau 
hot and feverish. Thie night shad] decide my 
fate; she shall either be mine, ort will never 
| set syes on her face again. I wilh not be pleved 
with any longer; I should go ‘mad, and do 
something foolish. You are too dangerou-ip 
sweet, my beautifal Valenee, fore: mam to are 
| you unmoved in another'a.erma, No! Ewosi¢ 
rather see you lying—oh, rash fool |—what was 
I about to say?” 

He bad gained:the balcony and the cala, 

but pure evening air and stilincss:snothed him 
considerably. Taking a seat bekindatali pales, 
he gave himself up to.eweet dreams:that were 
rudely dispelled in an instant, in a way be 
little guessed. 
“Tt is cool and refreshing here, Misa Eldon,’’ 
said the deke, softly, asheled Valence right pest 
his/lordship. ‘I shalimeverforget/thet waltz. 
You are a fairy, a goddess, Werel « poet ft 
would make yon my muse.”’ 





meee 


CHAPTER Il. 

Tue house in’ Park-lane was a blaze of light, 
@arriages dashed up to the crimson-carpoted | 
pavement; fair women, brave in their fisery, | 
passed up the wide staircase between admiring | 
gomments from the crowd of idlers that always | 
congregate wherever they see the tell-tale awn. 
ing up. 

Flowers, petfames, 
flashing, vieing with the sparkling eves of 
England's fairest flowers, lights, music, all | 
made up a ravishing sight. | 


silvery lacghter, jawela | 





Bat fairest among them all was the young | 
hostess in her enowy satin robes and coatly | 


| lace that fell in billowy clouds around her sup- 


pleform. Diamonds flashed on her shoulders, 





neck and arms; a very queen of the revels | 
was she as she floated here and thera, dispens. 


| ing radiant smiles amoug her guosta, leaving 


a subtie perfume from her robes. 

As she passed, Lord Idminston stooped and | 
picked up a spray of a lily-of-the-valley that | 
fell from her bouquet, pressing it to hia lips | 
passionately. 

He thought himself uncbserved, but Mr. 
Eldon was standing, shaded from view bya 
curtain, and murmured ,— 

“ How he loves my beautifal child, 
he succeed in winning her to-night,’ 

Let me look at your programme one mo- 
ment, dearest,”’ pleaded Lord Idminston. 

‘‘ What for?” she asked, coguettishly. “T 
cannot spare you more thau two dances; if is 
filled up.” 

“So I should think,” he said, trembling 
with suppressed rage, “whenI see the Duke 
of Mornington bas put his name down for three 
waltzes,” 

“ What matters? You do not care for round | 


| 
| 


May | 





the tips of her ears, as she replied with sweet | dances!’ she said, resentfally; ‘‘he does, | 


confagion, — 
“I did not think you knew he loved me, | 
Papa, or that ycu wiehe? me to marry him.” 
“Somehow I fancy that 


| There’s no acconnting for taste.” 


‘You sre right, Valence,” he returned, re- | 


‘You flatter me |” 
“That. were impossible,” be , replied, 
gallantly,  ** Could yortell the. ruling plaveta 


they were brilliant, wouldit be flattery?’ 
‘‘Ism not'a planet, though yourgrace;” ahe 
said langhing merrily. 
“There I must begto differ. Youare the 
particular star ‘that all lesser stars reveive 
around, borrowing lustre and  brightuesa from 


its gory. 
‘You talk im enigmas,” sha said, evarively ; 
‘‘ aed I hear the neusia has commenced azew; 


| we willjoin thedancers.”’ 


“Will you grant me one favour heforeowa 
return?” 

“T cannot.say,” she stammered, feeling how 
rash it was to be ont here alone with the duke, 
whom she knew admired her, and palirg with 


| the thonght of what Trevanion would say if 


he could:see her. 

“ To give me that rose,” 

‘‘It would fade; besides, I could not spare 
it,” she said, confusedly. 

“It would never fade if you gave it me,” ha 
replied earnestly. “ Love would preserve is. 
Don't tarn from me: You would not if you 
knew the pain you inflict” 

“Stop!” she said, firmly. “ [cannot listen 
to you, indeed, I dave not. Hereia the rosa, 
bat leave me ; it ia all L.can give you.” 

In another moment she had gone, leaving 
the duke a prey to conflicting emotion. 

“ Surely she isnot engaged,” he marmured: 
“gach news ag that flies: By Jove, I wonid 
dare much to win her. Only the brave deserve 
the fair; I will nct give in yet.”’ 

“ Curse him!” groaned Lord Idminston ; 
‘she is asfalseaafair. Thank Heaven, itis nt 
too. late to throw off this glamour. I could have 
died a thousand deaths rather-than witnrees 
her perfidy —the rose from her bosom: given by 
her own free will, May you never know how 
you made me snffer to-night, but [am free 
Yes, I am no longer a dupe; you shallweartta 
coronet ; I will leave the field clear, he shali at 


3 | proachfolly; ‘‘or a Jady would not permit a | least have no rival.” 
you have thought / man, though he’s a duke, to monopolize thre | 


‘’ Where is Trevanion, Valence? ’’ asked Mr. 


abont it yourself by the blushes on your face, | waltzes in one evening. Will you giveup twoof | Eidon, when supper was announced. 


qreenie, eh?’ playfally. 
quite the thieg te say bat if your ball passes 


“ Well, now, it is not | these under the S 
| me,” looking inte the lovely face with a worl, { 


plea of fatigue, just to hononr 


“TI don't know, pspa, I have not seen him 
since the last quadrille we danced tegether.” 
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An anxious look came into her face, as time 
— on with no sign of her lover, but her 
uties as hostess had to be gone through some- 


ow. 

But it was a pitifal little face, that looked 
into her father’s, when he kissed her that night, 
or rather morning, on retiring. 
you twoquarrel, Valence?” he asked 
ee ‘it is very strange his (going off, like 

t ! ” 

did not quarrel, but he was rather 
because the duke put his name down 
for waltzes,” she said, shivering visibly 

You are eer ; Sg wore ee 
soothingly; “a le fit of jealousy that wi 
right iteelt with the ing’s aieltene: He 
is so very earnest, and .loves you with a deep, 


* He is very _— ee Sate to be a 
punished, papa. ve sho ave perfec 
confidence” 


“I wish he was less exacting,” murmured 
her father when she had gone, ‘I would give 
ten — of my live to see her his wife. I 
was in hopes that all would be settled to-night. 
In that case my task would have been easy; I 
could have borrowed the premium from him. 
Everything seems against me; the more I 
strive the farther I seem to be off. Well, I 
must summon up courage and ask him to- 
morrow. He is sure to come penitent, and I 
can make some excuse—money all out in the 
stocks, just a t pressure fora time, Any- 
thing is —- le to save my child from a 

3 


The dawn was fast penetrating through the 
rooms where a short hour back little, satin- 
shod feet had kept time with the music; many 
a withered flower and satin ribbon lay strewa 
on the polished floor where all was life; now 
silence reigned supreme, and these bits of lace 
and flowers were li oats of — joys. 
pillow, fosling that night mnore Weary than she 

‘ more weary than she 
had ever nn twee mang not with fatigue, 
but o> ae ~ mt, The sun was 
peep ts Eastern silver 
oefore her ids, sand 

Poor child! Shelittle knew that sorrow was 
to strew her path so cruelly; hers had been a 
life where roses had bloomed. Neither care or 
anxiety had ruffled that snowy — — 
there no — angel to guard her from 
evil ? Who. would pity her aon maiden 
innocence as she lay, her dewy lips parted, her 
little hands crossed on her bosom, as she fell 
a petitioning the Creator to bless and 
keep Trevanion in His holy Keeping. 

Sorrow is the portion of all humanity, and 
Valence was ordained to suffer in the crucible 
of fate, doubtless, perhaps, to expel the dross 
and refine the pure gold of her nature, 





CHAPTER III, 


“‘Smoutp Idminston come this morning, 
queenie, mind, and don’t be too hard upon 
him. He has a high spirit, and a word spoken 
in haste sometimes does a world of mischief.” 

‘' Bat he deserves to be scolded for leaving 
me without a word, papa. Sarely you do not 
wish me to submit to rudeness?” she replied, 
rather warmly, 

** Certainly not, my love; I only wish you to 
do what you think best. Lovers will fail out, 
you know ; but I must go, it is late.” 

‘*Why don’t you stay? Just one day 
wouldn’t make such a difference, and then you 
would see how patient I could be with 
Trevanion if he asked for forgiveness.” 

“I cannot; indeed, I must go. You see, 
dear, things would stop altogether if I was not 
in the City.” 

* Always the same,” she sighed, as he ran 
quickly out of the room. “ You are wearing 
yourself out, poor papa. You are strangely 
altered of late. I wish you would confide in 
me. I feel convinced there is something on 
your mind,” 

Tt was useless Fluffy parring’and rubbing its 


» 





me cold nose against its mistress’s satin ahod 
eet. 

Valence sat on in deep thought, deaf to her 
pet’s coaxing little arts. Finding she was 
indifferent to everything Fluffy in high 
dudgeon, went and ensconsed itself ona delicate 

iece of crewelwork that lay on a couch as if 
in & spirit of revenge. 

“Was ever anything so tiresome,” she 
murmured. “ Here’s that talking doll, Blanche. 
I wish I had gone out, she will bore me dread- 
fully. Heigho, it’s too late for regrets, for here 


she is.” 

“ So delighted to find you in,” gushed her 
little ladyship, ‘‘ Why, how well you bear 
dissipation ; really I believe it suits you, dear 
Miss: Eldon,” standing on tip-toe to kiss 
Valence effusively. 

‘*My dissipation is not continual, you 
know, Lady Blanche; perhaps that is why I 
do not show it.” 

‘¢ Ah, of course, I forgot you do not mix very 
much in society. You are a kind of violet 
hiding your head from the busy world of 
fashion ; who knows, perhaps, you are right?” 
she rattled on, as she disposed of her dainty, 
cambric-clad little person and gold pane ew 
handled cane on a settee, evidently determined 
to stay, and have a nice little chat, as she 
termed it. 

‘*What an insufferable chatterbox she is,” 
thought Valence. “ What if Trevanion comes 
while she is here, she would be spiteful 
enough to remain just out of mischief.’’ 

‘That was a sweet, pretty dress you wore 
last night; you quite surpassed us all; but, 
there, when you quiet girls do emerge from 
your shell you dazzle by your splendour, I 
am sure Worth was the creator of the dear, 
telling thing. Confess I am right,” this 
persuasively, having made up her mind to 
order one from the great master-milliner of 
the same kind in pale blue. 

“I did not get it from Worth’s; it was 
made from an idea of my own,” replied 
Valence. 

“ Why, you are a real genius. What a pity 
you were not brought up—I mean born—in 
different circumstances,” checking herself as 
she noted the proud fiush of indignation 
mount her friend’s temple. ‘‘No offence, 
dearest. I frequently meet with people who 
were intended by nature’s gifts for useful 
lives. Now, there’s my dear friend, the 
Counters of Grantford, with a voice that would 
make a fortune perfectly throwr away.” 

“I do not see it in that light, Lady 
Blanche,” she returned, coldly. ‘Gifts are 
given to us by Heaven ; therefore, if properly 
used, they must be blessings, and should be 
cultivated, no matter what position of life we 
are placed in.” 

‘* You are a little wiseacre, I should never 
be surprised to hear of your preaching at some 
of these ranting meetings they get up about 
the enfranchisement of women, and women’s 
rights, You would make a capital lecturer.’ 

“Because I happen to have the taste to 
devise my own ball dress instead of permitting 
a dressmaker! ’’ she remarked, sarcastically. 
“T was not aware that ladies who go in for 
platform oratory were given to such vanities 
as ball dresses.” 

‘* Ah, perhaps not, dear. Iwas giving you 
credit for too much solidity, forgetting that 
you are as vain and silly as the rest of us,” 
laughing at her own conceits. 

“ Spitefal, envious little peacock,” thought 
Valence. ‘Your tongue is as sharp as a two- 
edged sword.” 

‘** You developed a new trait last night, ma 
belle,” continued Lady Blanche. 

“Indeed, What might ttat bs?” asked 
Valence, 

“ Why, you flirted dreadfully with the duke; 
he seemed quite smitten, too, and danced three 
times with you. Wasn’t that flirting with a 
vengeance, eh?” . 

“T cannot say; I only know my actions 
must have been pretty well canvassed last 
night.” 

“That is the penalty of being great, but I 








forgot to tell you the latest news; I am so 
stupid. Lord Jdminston has taken it into his 
head to leave England ; is going cruising about 
in his new yacht. Was never so surprised in 
my life when Bertie told us this morning.” 

A cold shiver ran through Valence’s frame, 
and her face paled to the lips as she sat like 
one turned to stone for a few brief moments, 
while her tormentor gazed with a gratified 
— to think she had wounded her antagonist 
at last. 

“That shaft went home,’ she thought, 


exultingly. ‘‘He has given her up; my 
revenge is complete. He scorned my affections 
ow her. What happiness has she brought 
im?” 


No pity or womanly feeling entered the 
proud little beauty’s heart. When did it ever 
to a fallen rival? On the contrary, she was 
delighted to be the bearer of such direful 
tidings. 

*¢ You are not well, dear ; fatigue from last 
night’s dancing; all your colour has > 
Why, you danced with him last, I do believe; 
of course you did, now I remember, because 
your papa came up and asked Bertie if he had 
seen him a few minutes after, and he was no- 
where to be seen; some sudden freak, I 
suppose ; but time is on the wing, and a little 
rest would do you a world of good ; dissipation 
tells even upon you.” 

‘* Yes,” gasped poor Valence; “I don't feel 
quite so fresh as usual; I shall be better in a 
few minutes ; this room, too, is warm, I think 
you said Lord Idminston was about to start 
for a craise?” 

“I mean to say he has already gone,” she 
replied, rather tartly. 

“Gone!” faltered poor Valence. ‘ How do 

ou mean? Surely he couldn’t go without 
bidding his friends good-bye ; your mamma, for 
instance, who is one of his oldest friends.” 

“TI do mean it. He intends joining his 
yacht at Malta, and started for Southampton 
an hour ago, but I must run away; Ihave had 

uite a delightful chat, dear. Will you be at 
Lady Templeton’s this afternoon?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” returned Valence, 
abstractedly rising, and permitting the false 
little creature to give her the usual Judas kiss, 
as is the custom among young ladies, and old 
ones too, to their shame, when it is a mockery. 
‘* What have I done,” moaned Valence, when 
her tormentor had gone; “ how could you have 
treated me in so cruel afashion. Surely some 
explanation was due after your words of love? 
Oh, Trevanion, my darling! come back, I am 
indeed punished for my folly.” 

But no answer came to the wear 
nothing but the steady tick, tick, of 

iece on the mantelshelf, till her eyes began to 
urn with bitter tears, that fell hot and scald- 
ing on her hands. 

Poor motherless girl, she was beginning to 
learn the stern realities of life, that it is not a 
path of roses, however favoured mortals may 
be for a time, Trouble even entered the 
garden of Eden, and now her paradise was in- 
vaded, 

‘I do not believe her; she said it out of 
spite,” dashing away the tears- ‘‘He loves 
me, I know it; every action told me that, and 
I—yes, I love him with all my heart, with all 
my soul, I will telegraph to his club, I will— 
but, no, I dare not, he would think it un- 
maidenly of me. Oh, papa, papa! come to 
your child, I am in trouble,” and she threw 
herself on the rug, her favourite haven from & 
child when in grief, and sobbed, till fatigue and 
want of her usual rest closed the tear-laden 
eyes in slumber, sweet, calm, and peaceful. 

“ How lovely she is,” thought the Duke of 
Mornington, who had been ushered in by the 
butler, perfectly unconscious of the fact that 
his mistress was in the room lying fair and 
beautifal as a picture, her golden hair un- 
fastened, her arms bared, revealing their ex- 
quisite shape and whiteness, her tiny feet 
peeping from her lace robes, ravishingly 
tempting to the man who stood looking with 
intense admiration, with a mad longing 10 
snatch one kiss from the rosebud lips, an 
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gather this fair flower to his heart, and, by 
bis love, charm away the pearly tears that 
still lay wet on her face. ; 

As he stood drinking in the sweet picture, 
ner lips murmured quite audibly, — 

«“Trevyanion, come back, I——” the rest of 
the sentence he could not catch, but a dark 
frown came into his usually good-humoured 
face, a3 he muttered, — 

“Am I toolate? Is she thinking of Idmin- 
ston? Is it he that bas brought the tears into 
her eyes? Bab, I'm a simpleton; she has 
never been singed yet; no, she is heart-whole. 
{ feel sure such a thing would have been talked 
of; besides, he has gone off only a few hours 
ago to the Pyramids or the somethings ; that 
doesn't look like an engagement.” 

How long he would have feasted his eyes, or 
she have lain dreaming strange fitfal things 
there is no knowing, had not the butler entered 
hurriedly to say he had inquired everywhere 
for Miss Eldon, but could not find her, 

The neise awoke her, and in a moment she 
was up, her face burning with blushes as her 
eyes met those of the duke. 

“ T ought to apologise,” he said, gently, ‘‘ for 
intruding upon you, but, indeed, I was not 
aware you were here. Will you forgive me 
for staying a few brief minutes? You would 
if you knew how precious they were to me 
You looked like a fair spirit, and when I turned 
to go magical beauty held me spellbound. 
I d not leave the spot, I was enchained, 
enslaved; nay, do not look chidingly at me,” 
this ionately, as he tried to imprison her 
hand, ‘‘it is rather your dangerous loveliness 
that yoa should scold. I am but mortal], and 
have surrendered every sense I possess in one 
absorbing deep admiration and love at so fair 
a shrine,” 

‘*Ob, spare me,”’ she said, brokenly. “I am 
not well, and I cannot listen to your words. 
Ob, forgive me; I know I am to blame, I bave 
been thoughtless, but, indeed, I did not think 
you cared for me.” 

“Care for you! Why I never knew how dear 
you were till this moment, when I stand before 
you trembling with fear lest the sweetest ho 
of my future may be crushed out of my life 
by one word from your lips,” he said, hoarsely, 
trembling with intense emotion. 

Pity made her hesitate before she uttered 
the words that would send a cruel stab to the 
man who had conferred not only one of the 
greatest honours that lay in his power by offer- 
ing her a coronet, but with it had given her his 
whole heart—a precious gift that had been 
eued for in vain by hosts of reigning beauties, 
not only of England but other climes, where 
dark eyes had languished for the fair Saxon 
aristocrat.to no purpose, 

‘Tam deeply yrieved to give you pain,” she 
faltered, “but I dare not bid you hope. I can 
— say that I esteem you very much, but that 

all,” 





“T see it all; you love another, and I am too 
late,” he replied, sadly. “ Well, may you be 
happy. Heaven knows I would have made 
you an adoring husband had fate been 
kinder | ” 

. You will forgive me for my thoughtless- 
ness,” she pleaded, tremulously. ‘‘I have been 
very foolish, thinking of my own pleasures, 
forgetting that I might bring pain by my very 

essness. I fear poor papa has indulged 
me very much,” 
: ‘Forgive you!” he exclaimed, earnestly. 
Iam the one to blame not to have guessed 
the trath. ‘You are young and fall of innocent 
impulses, wild and free as arose. I was rash 
to hazard all on the cast of adie, Will you 
answer me one question? Had your affections 
not been engaged would there have been hope 
for me? I know I have no right to ask you, 
but it would compensate me to know what 
might have been when I shall only have a 
sweet memory to dwell upon.” “ 

“Yes,” she whispered, ever so softly, as she 
Placed her hand in his, ‘‘I may say that; I 
esteem you very much, and had I a brother I 
would wish him to be like you.” 

“*T cannot tell you what comfort your words 


have given me—words that will be treasured 
up when you will have forgotten me and 
them.” 

With one long, lingering kiss on the little 
trembling hand he held, the Duke was gone 
and Valence was alone, a prey to conflicting 
doubts, and sad, bitter reflections, 

‘¢What was I born for?” she said, rocking 
herself despairingly. ‘‘ I seem to bring neither 
happiness to myself nor others, Even papa 
shuns my fociety now, and Trevanion has gone 
and left me without a word, and the Duke is 
miserable all through my flippant conduct. 
Blanche was right, after all, I am a flirt—a 
creature to be thunned. Heaven help me! I 
— knew wyself before now that it’s too 
ate.” 

“Come, come, lady bird, what ails you? 
Has papa refused you some pretty gew-gaw?”’ 
said a kind, motherly voice, as the girl was 
folded to the loving arms of her old nurse, 
Mary Clark. 

‘*T am unhappy, nurse,” she sobbed, ‘ be- 
cauee I know how selfish and wicked I have 
been all my life,” 

* You selfish ! Why, my poppet, you are the 
dearest, sweetest child in the world!’ replied 
Mrs, Clark, warmly, ‘It is a good thing you 
said those words, for had anyone else said 
s0 of you, even had it been your own papa, 
they would have had the strength and length 
of my tongue. You are tired and feverish, all 
the result of staying up last night ; those balls 
and grand sets-out don’t agree with you—no, 
you want a change and must have it. I shall 
speak cut whether I get scolded or not when 
the master comes home; you want sea air and 
quiet.” 

“* Dear, kind old nursey!”’ she said, kissirg 
the loyal, gentle face affectionately. ‘It is 
not change I am in need of, it is love that is 
breaking my heart. Yes, it is too true ; come, 
sit down here like you used to when I came 
with my childish griefs, and listen patiently.” 
Placing} the old lady down tenderly on her 
own chair and taking her place at her feet, 
holding the wrinkled hand in hers, as she 
poured out her sad tale of love and sorrow. 

‘* What do you think, nursey, now?” 

‘That he is not worthy of such a prize,” 
Mary Clark replied, with a grunt. “ How dare 
he go off out of the house like a thief in the 
night, I should like to know?” 

* Because he thought me unworthy his love. 
Can’t you see my conduct was light and 
wicked ?’’ 

‘* Stuff and nonsense,” snapped the dame; 
**you are young, and innocent of the slightest 
fault, He was a pig-headed madman, and 
deserves to lose my sweet child.” 

“Bat can’t you see that it was wrong to dis- 
obey his entreaty when he begged me not to 
dance but one waltz with the duke? If he 
had not loved me he would not have looked so 
pained.” 

“Serve him right,” said the old lady, 
stoutly, ‘‘he might have known he couldn’t 
put old heads on young shoulders. It’s no use 
you thinking, ladybird, that I am going to take 
sides with him, because I shan’t, He is not 
half worthy of you, nor anyone else as I've 
seen,” looking with a wealth of love into the 
fair young face that had lain on her bosom 
for nineteen years, and had never been chided 
in her brief life by the affectionate creature. 

“ Always the loving, spoiling old nursey, 
No wonder I'm so wicked,” she said, sadly. 
*“ Have you ever heard what Burns said?” 

* Who's he, child?” 

‘The Scottish poet,’’ she returned. 

“ What have I to do with posts, ladybird ?’’ 
she said, indifferently ; ‘“‘ something disagree- 
able I be bound, if he’s like that gentleman, 
Mr. Shakeemspere.” 

Even poor Valence in all her misery could 
not help smiling at Mrs, Clark's simplicity. 

“ Bhakespeare, nursey. Why he was one of 
the greatest bards the world has ever known, 
. profound, and yet a child would understand 

im.”’ 

*“ Heaven forbid that,” she replied, hotly. 





= 


I saw in the play of Hamlet, which is one of 
his, they say, I never did see and never wish 
to see again. I only hope, my child, ycu will 
never see it. Why there was nothing but 
dead bodies popping about, like so many 
dummies, one down, ’nother come up style; 
and when the sweet young lady they called 
Ophelia became mad through that miserable 
fellow, Hamlet, I felt all my temper rising, 
and had he been near me I know I should have 
struck him with my umbrella, the strutting, 
mad-brained fellow.” 

‘* You do not admire my favourite author, 
then, nursey ?” 

‘‘Heaven forbid that I should enccuzage 
such bloodthirsty stuff,” she said, in awe. ‘‘ No 
I never forgot that sweet girl twining wreaths 
of wild flowers around her pretty head, and 
the nasty straws that stuck out spoiling it all 
and her song before they found her. Drat the 
man Hamlet, I wish he was here now, I’'d—— ”’ 

‘‘ What would you do, dear ?” soothingly. 

“Oh! something very foolish, no doubt, but 
I’m only a simple old woman who believes in 
what she sees, and hates to see the strong 
oppress the weak.” 

** You are all that is good and true,’’ Valence 
said, tenderly ; ‘‘ and although there are many 
things that you don’t quite understand, yet 
you grasp their truth and meaning, and 
perhaps are wiser than we. But I was telling 
you what the poet Burns said, who is quite 
another character to your béte noir, Bhake- 
speare. The words ran thus, and they apply so 
pointedly to everyone aimost, and myself in 
particular. 


* Oh ! that the gods the gift would give us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


There, don’t you think they are very true?’’ 

** Yes, in many cases they may be, but I 
can’t see as they apply to you, poor darling ; 
but as I’m alive here’s the master. See,’’ draw- 
ing Valence to the window, “‘ why, he has 
actually come home in a cab, a thing I never 
knew him to do but once in my life, when you 
were taken ill with the fever.”’ 

“ Tam so glad,” said Valence, wistfully, as 
she ran down the stairs to meet him; 
“perhaps he may have heard from Tre- 
vanion.”’ 

In another few minutes father and daughter 
were seated together in the library discuseing 
Lord Idminston’s strange conduct. 

Mr. Eldon had a haggard look in his face 
and lines of care encircled his mouth, that 
gave it a pained expression when his child 
opened her heart, and told him for the first 
time in her life, how dear Trevanion was to her 
now that she had lost him.” 

** Oh! my child,” he moaned, “ why did you 
not tell me this before; I might have averted 
all this misery. I knew he loved you, but I 
never thought, much as I wished it, that you 
reciprocated his affection.” 

‘*T never knew it myself till now,” she said, 
brokenly. 

‘* And you refused the duke? Valence, why 
did you not plead for time? Anything, rather 
than throw away such a grand offer as that.” 
“ButI did not love him, papa; and you 
would not wish me to be a traitor to him and 
my own heart as well.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should wish you to 
do aught but what was right! But Iam sadly 
troubled, child, and say things that I don’t 
quite realise, perhaps. Go and let me rest; I 
may feel better soon.” 

“IT knew it! Yes, dear father, you cannot 
hide it from me; you are not well, Oh! dolet 
me send for Doctor Vaughan,” 

‘*T am all right, child,” he said, testily. ‘I 
am a little tired, thatis all ; besides, this affair 
of yours and Idminston’s annoys me. Run 
away to your nurse, she will comfort you,” 
kissing the anxious face affectionately. ‘* My 
last hope gone! Oh, Heaven!” he groaned, 
‘“*T have supplicated in vain, and my child is a 
beggar! I have fought and struggled, and the 
last resource has failed me. How true is it 
that man proposes and Thou disposes. Thy 





“Why, such dreadful blood-curdling things as 


will be done, not mine, oh, Heaven!” 
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T silight stole into ihe chamber, and still 
be sit on, sometimes writing, sometimes lost 
ym Creamy fancies that watted him back to 
early days when his young wife's sweet face 
brigatened his life; and the morning when 
she confided her cherished little secret of her 
witely dignity came before-bim vividly. Then 
+he scene changed, when she lay like a withered 
liy, hercbabe in her arms that were almost 
wo workto hold it, her eyes pleading with 
yearuing love to him that their child should be 
bis one constant care. 

A choked-sob ezcaped his lips as be contem- 
pissed the cold, dreary future thatmust be her 
portion now that-he was powerless to avert the 
va loomiag black above her defenceless 
bead. 

‘I must mot let her see how wretched I 


fee],” he ed, drearily, as he rose at the 
eummous ofthe first dinner bell. “She shail 
be-kept In‘happy ignorance as long as I can 


} vsitlycbide it from her; besides, poor child, 
#be isdn tmouble now, and having pro- 
petly been the innocent means of bringing it 
»bout does not lessen its pain. My only hope 
is that Idminston will regret his rash stepand 
xevum, Atleast, she will be spared from a 
pavper's:itate as his wile.” 

1; was'but.a poor pretense with both father 
und daughter tomay they had dined when the 
ctoth was removed ; dainty dishes came and 
were sent @way notomched, and Valenes gave 
qave little sigh cf relief when the dessert 
swede its appearance, because then they were 
whone, no prying eyes were searching for tittle- 
tattle to recount in the servants’ hall, 

‘Try and eat this peach, papa,” she said, 
coaxingly. “I havepeeled it somntedly. You 
nave positively eaten next to nothing,” placing 
16 on bis costly Sevres plate. 

** Thank you, child,” hereturned, making a 
show of eating it to please ber. “But you 
heave nob. made a very big dinner yourself. 
Sappose you drink a glass of wine; it will put 
» taale colour to your cheeks that donot look 
hike Dy Saucy quecnic’s.’’ 

So they chatted on and rallied ‘each other, 
‘oth determined to hide the gnawing grief that 
isy cold—a dead weight on their hearts. 

There was nowmusic a5 usual, Valence sat 
pretending to work, but a close observer would 
ave ween that she made no progress ‘with the 
sutomn leaves:that lay in her lap, the needle 
psssing through the canvas listieasly about 
every SWo minutes. 

it was the saddest evening Valence had ever 
speut, aud she waa glad when the butler made 
ry ee —e- the candlesticks. 

: night, dear-papa |’ she said, going u 
aud kissing him tenderly. nae 

“ Are you going to bed?” he said, dreamily. 

” Yeu, why itis past ten, aud I fee) so tired,”’ 
giving a little yawn. 

Good night, my darling, Heaven bless 
you!” he said, fervemthy, “ If I have erred 
mwards you, will you forgive me, and believe 
—s= I ~ was done for the best?” 

“You err, déar ! , you are the 
wissst, best of dade inthe pone Ry Te:is Ithat 
suowld ask for forgivencss for ths many 
nanghty little things [shave committed to vex 


you, though you Zave been ‘too indulgent to | 


own them.”’ 
“ You little kaow,” he sighed; “ that I Lave 


beea your cruellest euemy, child—a bdiind | 


tool!” 

“I will not listen to you if you say emsh 
hareh things,” she replied, soothingly. ‘ You 
would never ‘be anything bat wy own doar 
soving father, whatever you did.” 

‘Ani if you found ont that I was poor, 
miserably eo, audthrough my own rash folly, 


you woald still feel the same? ” this avxiously. | 


‘It the whole world condemned you, and 
you were #0 poor that we did not kaow where 
vo fiad our mext meal, Z-would love you more 
fur your very misfortanes.” 

** You would? ” he exclaimed, with ‘feverish 
excitememt. ‘Oh! that I‘had understood mv 
ould before it was too late! never thought, 
I never dreamt, that you were posrsssed with 

80 Doble a spirit, or things mipht be different,” 














‘‘Oould I have done something, then, to 
make yon happier?” she asked, simply. 
* Because it cannot be toolate. Tell me what 
to do, and I will try my best—indeed, I will, 
only trust me!” 

* I will trast you; but I am tired, and need 
rest. To-morrow I will tell you all, poor 
motheriess girl!” stroking the soft rings of 
hair that lay on her forehead, caressingly. 
‘* Good night. Remember to-morrow wecom- 
mence afresh? ” 

**T was right, and he had got some trouble 
pressing on his mind, poor dear; he will be 
better for sharing it. To-morrow I shall 
knowali. Well, they say troubles never come 
alone; so it seems, for this has been a day of 
surprises and unhappiness. He has not gone 
to bed, after all,’ as she noticed the library 


door ajar and the gas barning. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
he go to bed? He requires rest. Shall I call 
him? No; it might vexhim. He has gone 


to get a book, perhaps, to lull him off to 
sleep.” 


The hours of midnight boomed at last 
through the mansion, where all was silent as 
the grave, except for the scratch, scratch of 
Mr. Eldon's pen, as he sat amidst a pile of 

pers. 

“Thera goes another day of micery,” he 
groaned, ‘“ Dhank Heaven! Who knows but 
that the new one may bring peace.” 

It was to bring peace in a way he little 
gnes:ed—'‘' the peace that passeth all under- 
standing.’ When the bright san rose in the 
morning, and stele into the room, he still sat 
on, ® radiant smile on his countenance that 
—— had found that peace he was denied on 
earth, 

In the cold, still hand was his psn, scarcely 
dry from the ink, and an unfinished letter, 
asking for a week's grace to pay the premium 
on his life insurance. 

The: earthly fetters of Jife must have 
snapped in that one supreme effort to save 
Valence. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Nor down yet, and breakfast getting cold, 
Morgan!” Valeuce said, with surprise. “Go 
and tell papa breakfast is waiting.” 

* Yes, miss,’’ returned the batler, as he 
hastened to do her bidding. 

“ No letter from Drevanion,”’ she sighed, as 
she looked over carefully the-pile that lay by 
the side of her father's plate. “He is cruel 
not to write one line.”’ 

“The master is not in his room,” said 
Morgan, with white, frightened face. 

“Not io his badroom?” she gasped. 

‘ No, miss, The bed has never been used.”’ 

“ You must be mietaken,’’ she said, tremb- 
ling with a terrible foreboding that seizei her, 
nearly paralysing her whole frame. 

‘* Todeed I am not, miss,” he said, looking at 
his young mistress with alarm. 

** List me go and see for myself; he may be 
ill,” she cried, dashing framtically up thestairs, 








| calling loudly on her father to answer. ‘‘ Papa 
|—papa! Why do you frighten us Jike this? 
| Where are you? Queenie is comiag.”’ 

Bat no answer to her frantic appeals, and at 
| laet she gained the library. 

“T have found you; why don't you speak ?”’ 
p10 exclaimed, now almost frenzied with alarm, 
| and placed her warm arms around his neck in 
| her old childish way, thinking be was asleep, 
| aud to wake him with kisses. 

Sach piercing, heartrending shrieks penetra. 
tea through the-house, as the pror girl realized 
the fatal truth, that brought the whole house- 
hold up ia a few moments, where they found 
the stricken orphan standing with glittering 
| eyes that hal no tears—they would not come. 
She seemed like one turned to stone. 

‘*My precious, stricken lamb !"’ moaned her 
murse, we abe tried to persuade her to leave 
the room. ‘‘ He is in Heaven, dearie; come, 
| lay your head bere and weep. God will 
| strengthen becanse He has stricken us.” 

‘My father, my father! To-morrow you 
| told me you would tell meall! * eheronrmured, 





“My own father, my father! Ob! Heaven 
take me too, for 1 am alone and desolate,’ 4a 

At last, when the family doctor arrived, ha 
gained his point, and led her from the apari- 
ment, bat with a grave, anxious face, as he 
noted the dazed, stony expression that seemed 
to have settled on the girl's features. 

‘*Tears must come, Mrs. Clark,” he said, 
anxiously, ‘or I should not like to say what 
the consequences of the shock may produce.” 

“ What can 1 do?’ said the faithfal creature, 
wringing ber hands, “ I am quite powerless.” 

“We will see woat a sedative will do,” ke 
said, ‘‘If she can sleep, and then be told 
of her loss when she awakes, it may open the 
floodgates of memory afresh in a softer sense, 
and the brain may recover the sudden blow, as 
it were,”’ 

“ You surely do not mean that she may loss 
her reason, doctor?”’ she faltered, sobbing 
bitterly. 

“T can only hope and trust to your extreme 
eare and co-operation,” he said, guardedly. 

It was a house of mourning that spring day. 
Straw and tan bestrewed the road, as extreme 
quiet was imperative forthesufferer. Under- 
takers shambled in and out noiselessly, and 
the family solicitor sat in the library where 
iés late master had breathed his last. , 

A perplexed expression waa in the solicitor’s 
fage as he perused the numerous Lim 5 lad 
documents that Jay in bundles before 

“ Confusion worse confounded,” he muttered. 
“ Peor girl, Iam very sorry for ber, Erom 
what I can see there won’t be ezough to pay 
debts. Speculation is.a bad investment—it is 
in this cas, at alleventy,” . 

Sudden failnre of the heart's action produced 
by mental worry was tho deotor’s explanation 
of Mr. Eldon’s sudden demise. 

“Always know he would be taken off 
suddenly,” said Doctor Vaughan ; ‘‘in faot, he 
was fully aware of it himself. The only thing 
to save him wonld have been freedoua from all 
anxiety.’’ 

« Waich, pee ye he Phan ‘mast -—" 

lied the legal gentleman, feelingly. ‘‘ 
re saw & man’s estate 60 peat and 
encumbered in all my experience.” ‘ 

“Iam deeply grieved to hear it,” said the 
physician, earnestly, “for the poor childs 
sake. She is a sweet girl, and my late old 
friend loved her-dearly. Well, well, life is full 
of changes.” 

The funeral was over,.and poor Valence, 
locking ® ghost of her old, merry self in her 
black czape robes, that made her appear taller 
than ever, and heightened the r of ber 
face, that now wore an expression of touching 
resiguation that went straight to one’s heari 
for ite pitiful pathos. ; 

In solemn, even tones the lawyer read the 
will, while Valence sat supported by the 
worthy doctor on one side, and her nurse on 
the other, 

No word escaped her lips as she heard the 
fatal truth that the estate was encumbered 
beyond recall, and that the house and even 
farniture must be sold to realise suficient ta 


| pay the creditors. 


“ Poor, dear papa,” she said; ‘how he 
must have suffered to know all trie,” when 
talking to her old friend, Doctor Vaughaa, 
afterwards 

“ Had he only come to me I would have 
lent him the money to pay the premiam,” be 
eaid. ‘* Twenty thousaud pounds lost just for 
a few days.” ‘ . 

‘‘T don’t miad that, doctor,’ she said, aré- 
leasly. : , 

“But, my child, you cannot imagine the sad 
reverse that awaits you who have been 
idol of of your father’s heart, and the reputed 
heireas of immense wealth.”’ 

“ Yes I do, doctor, but Heaven will open ap 
some career for me. Riches would have 20 
use or pleasure now that poor papa is mot 
me to share them,’ she said, sadly. 

“ But tell me, child, what do you intead # 





do when you leave bere? ’’ he asked, dxindly, 
“ Live with my Gear oli. ouree foro time, 
| amd then whee I feo] etpenger seek for ® 
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situation. Perhaps you might speak for me 
@hen I feel fit for the sake ot ‘auld lang 
syne,’” this with a pathetic little smile. 

“Bs assured, Miss Eldon, that anything 
that lies in my power I will do if you will but 
command me. Can I say more?” 

“No, And Iam deeply gratefal to you for 
your kindness and sympathy in the time of 
vay trial, and when I feel able to battle with 
the world I will tell you. Good-bye, doztor,” 
and her voice became a little less steady, as 
the tears would now well into her bonny eyes, 
us the time had arrived when this kindly 
+,jond and adviser was to leave her; another 
link with the dear dead past severed. 

‘Not good-bye, dear child, but aw revdir,” 
he said, cheerily. 

“ All gone, and I am alone,” she murmured, 
hrokealy, a8 She gazed at the chair where her 
father used to sit, and where he died a short 
weck back. “Isit real? Ishedead? Yes,” 
looking down at her sable dress; “ this tells 
we it is ouly too true.” 

In a month's time.the mansion was divested 
of all its splendid appointments and art 
treasures, all sold under the auctioneers’ 
hammer—that tiny ivory mallet that does 
more in one day to wreck hearts and homes 
than the largest steam one that ever was 
forged, 

Valence was too proud to even retain tho 
gitta of bijouteric her father had lavished upon 
her, 

“No,” she would say, prondly, to the 
solicitor and Mes, Clark, in answer to their 
entreaties for her to retain some of the costly 
relics that lay scattered about, ‘‘I would not 
touch one if it were to save me from starving. 
When my dear father gave them to me he was 
udder the impression he could afford them. 
Things are changed now. His memory must 
bs kept untarnished—pure as snow. It would 
break my heart to hear a word against the 
aot of one of the dearest parents child ever 
bad.” 

* All quixotic,’ grumbled the old gentleman. 
“She's certainly not made of the stuff to go 
out into the world and buffet with its ‘selfish- 
ness ; everyone for himself, and Heaven for us 
ali, i only way to commence in this bitter 


0 @ certain extent he was right, bnt he 
forgot there was an all-seeing Father who said 
thst not a sparrow falleth to the ground with. 
oct bis knowledge, and thatthe weak should 
be raised. 

Autamn had now arrived with its rnsset 
browa leaves and red berries pespicg through 
the hawthorn ; bright, gandy dablias and early 
Winter roses, named chrysanthmum, made a 
brave show in the trim gardens of cottages 
und villas at Clapham, where Valence and her 
ot nurse had taken up their abode. 

It was @ humble little house in brick and 
iisttar, a row with a tiny forecourt that was 
wWitaze with simple flowers. A brass plate on 
she door indicated that Mrs. Clark was a 
conthly nurse. 

‘Vulenca bad recovered her nenal pretty 
@amask colour and the brilliance of her eyes, 
M anything, she looked more bewitching, for a 
eettain pensive sweetness that pervaded her 
whole manner and lent a dignity that lovely as 
sbe-was she had lacked. 

“82 you are bent upon leaving old narsey, 
P»ppes? Well, though it will be hard to part 
with you I shall bear it bravely, for I know it 
1s not good for you to be cooped up with an old 
woman all the best and sweetest days of your 
young life, You will not quite forget me, 
taat's one comfort.” 

“Forget you that have been more than a 
mother! When I do msy Heaven forget me. 
No, you dear, faithful old love, I am going to 
earn sufficient to keep us both comfortable. 
Youshall not go out nursing then, but I will 
nurse and pet you instead.” 

A mischievous smile entered the old lady's 























face as the eaid,— = 
“Suppose Mr. Right should pop on ths | 

feene, ard find a situation for my birdie 

Where no mistress reigns but herself, eh?” 


‘“‘ T know what you mean, If I should marry’ 
well, if that should ever take place, you will live 
with me like eld times, You shail have the 
prettiest room in the house, but”—this wist- 
fally—‘ that is never likely to eccur.” 

‘« Who knows,” retured Mrs. Olark, sagely ; 
“T've heard many girle declare the same, 
but thsy have generally changed their minds.” 

The eventual morning arrived, and the 
humble little home at Clapham was all bastle 
and confasion—boxes heaped up enveloped 
neatly with their orthodox, holland coats, 
tickets fastened carefa'ly, denoting their 
owner's destination. 

A hasty breakfast by a half burnot-up fire, 
little blue hands nipped with the early morn- 
ing frost as they tried to fasten the packages 
and open others to add semething that had 
been forgotten, all told the sad tale of a part- 
ing trom the nervous old soul who epilt the 
coffee as she tried to hold it to her darling’s 
lips as the old four-whesler drove up. 

“Good-bye, dear, darling old nurse. May 
Heaven bless ‘and ‘keep you,” ‘she said, barst- 
ing into tears that would come in spite of all 
her assumed bravery, as:she threw her arms 
about her faithfal friend’s neck, and hugged 
her before entering the vehicle. 

One last, longing look, and she was being 
whirled along towards Waterloo. 


eae 


CHAPTER V. 


VaLence fat muffisl up in her sealskin 
jacket—relic of better days—in a secoud.class 
carriage, bound for Penross Court. Poor 
child, she Jeoked anything but ‘happy as the 
iron steed dashed past undulating parks, rich 
with the red-brown trees of autumn, past 
quiet pools and churches in among the hills. 
On it rushed mafly, first out of sunlight into 
sim then again out of mist into glaring fun- 
ight, 

Very chilled and lonely was she that long, 
interminable jeurney. 

‘* At last,” she murmured, as the train 
rem bo “Tam.at my journey’send;” buia 
trembling Gread poseessed her when she 
step out on a bleak, country station, the 
platform being very small, and open to the 
keen ‘blasts, 

As far as she eould see in the gloom all 
looked open, @rear, and bare. 

‘* Miss Eldon is called for,” said a porter, as 
she gave up her ticket. 

“T am Miss Eldon,” she returned. 

‘'Here is the lady, Mr. Sears,” said the 
man to a coachman whosteppei ont of the 
gloom. 

“Lady Penrose has sent her compliments 
to you, miss, and begs you ‘will excuse her 
driving over to meet you,” said the servant, 
ey “ Are these yours?” pointing to the 
aggage just hurled from the van. 

‘ Yea,” she aid,.gently. 

Certainly it seemed that her lines ware cast 
very pleasantly, to judge from that hand- 
somely-appointed carriage, with its warm, 
crimson satin linings and coay foot-warmer, 
that had been consideratély placed for her 
especial comfort. 

“Lady Penrose must be very thoughtful,’ 
thought Valence. ‘Tue dear old doctor said 
I should like her. This is the lodge, I sup- 
pose,” as the carriage passed a trellised- 
covered cottage, from which came a ruddy 
glow from a bright fire. 

The next moment she saw a wide open 
door, and a brilliantly-lighted hall, and two or 
three magnificent personages in black plush, 
with gorgeons silver ornamentation, symbols 
of liveried woe in the doorway, waiting to con- 
vey her belongings and self ont of the 
carriage, 

“ Good evening,” said.a middle.aged person, 
in a black silk, rustling Gress, and pearl-grey 
ribbons in her cap. “Step this way, Miss 
Eldon. Tew is laid for you in your room,” 
leading her to the west side of the mansion. 

A look of genuine pleasure lit up Valence's 
sweet fate, when her eyes took at a glarco 


one of the cosiest home pictures she had seen 
since she left her own home. 

A blazing fire ina blae-tiled grate, a chintz- 
covered couch, all forget-me-nots and white 
hlac, a writing-table with numerous maga- 
zines drawn up tothe fire,a tray sparkling 
with antique silver and priceless china, _ 

‘‘Amythipg you require, please ring this 
bell,” said the housekeeger, “ when the maid 
my lady has ordered ‘to atteud you will come 
immediately. Tea willbe served at once, if 
you wish it.” 

‘Thank you. I shonld like it very much. 
Travelling is sorry work,” smiling kindly. _ 

Very nice, well conducted girl! Will suit 
my lady admirably,” said the worthy woman, 
approvingly- ‘‘ Evidently seen better days. 
Poor thing, she is in deep mourning too, like 
us!” 

The summons at last came for Valence to 
meet the—her—mistress. Yes, harsh as the 
word sounded it was the palpable truth. She, 
the petted heiress, who had refused a duke, 
was now but a kind of upper servant. — 

“I must apologise for not coming to 
welcome you, Miss Eldon,” said a rich, but 
girlish voice, as a beautiful petite dark girl, in 
trailing, crape robes, came forward, holding 
ont taper fingers ablaze with jewels, to grees 
her new companion. f 

‘*You have been very kiad to me,” anid 
Valence, returning the warm pressure with 
beaming, gratefal eyes. 

‘ Bo you have lost some one dear to you,” 
placing ‘a lounge with her own fair ‘hands 
opposite for her rrotegee. 

“Yes, my lady, 1 have lost-all, I mean 
that my @ear father was all I had in the 
world to love.” 

‘J ‘can sympathise with you, for Llost my 
mother a month back, and my father I never 
knew, 80 you see weare both-orphaned; but 
we must not dwell ‘on pash-sorrows :80 s00n. 
Dinner will be ready in about tem:minntes. 
Tf it is not asking too much I-should like you 
to dine with me. I am fall of whims and 
fancies; and I always think that gpeaple 
become quicker acquainted over the {dinner- 
table. There goes the gong. You need take 
very little trouble over your toilette. Travel- 
lers must have licence.” 

“How beautiful she is!” thought Valexce, 
‘‘and-so kind. I know I shall be happy, aud 
love her very dearly, My only fear was that 
she might be like Blanche, How nice this all 
is! Tonight I must writemy good newsto 
dear nursey.” = 

Days lengthened into weeks, and weeks into 
sshailihe. and Valence was as happy as a-bird 
in her lovely home ; and both girls had be. 
come great friends. Lady Penrose had takea 
an immense fancy for her beautiful com- 
pinion, and began to confide even her litwe 
secrets. She was no longer Mise Bidon ; ‘bat 
simply Valence, oftener dear Valence. 

“T have a visitor about to invade our 
hermitage,’ Lady Penrose said, one morning 
at breakfast. ae 

“A lady?” questioned Valence, smiling 
sweetly, and passing over a cup of chocolate. 

‘No, a gentleman, one whom I have not 
seen sincs poor mamms's death. Had things 
not been so bad, pérbaps Ishould have been 
somébody else,” with a roxy flush that 
heightened her dar’, easternbeauty. — 

“T see you would have‘had s golden circlet. 
In that case I should ‘never have ‘known you.” 
“Why not, Valence? A husband would 
have to indulge me in everything. You kuow 
I am rather exacting and spoilt, Well, toae- 
turn to my subject; the geitleman is comimg 
here to-morrow, 89 I wantyeu to help mediil 
the rooms with flowers. It is my delight to 
welcome him with all thet is bright and gay, 
for I must tell you he is‘very dear’to:me.” 
“Rety on my ‘best efforts,’ she returned, 
joyously. ‘‘ Every primrose, violet, and daffo- 
dil shall be culled from the woods-and dells 
to do honour to -your cavalier.” 

“Now I think you onght to know what 
kind and manner of man be is since you take 





80 much istere:t in his weloome,” Jaughing, 
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archly. ‘‘ Well, socommence, Heis tall, dark, 
but not the kind of hero you know they 
picture in novels. Oh, dear, no! not half so 
perfect; but, nevertheless, he is my hero, and 
can you guess why?” 

‘*T fear not, my lady.” 7 

‘¢ Well, because he never flattered me in my 
life, or told me I was pretty or anything of 
the usual sweet nothings others poured into 
my ears till I fairly disliked them. He is 
noble, refined; but taciturn. Talks very little; 
bat his words are wisdom and divine poetry,” 

“Oh, forbear,” laughed Valence. ‘‘ You 
have set me on the qui vive to see the man who 
could have won so graphic a description. He 
must indeed be a splendid character! ’”’ 

‘* Your curiosity will soon be gratified then ; 
but now we must plunder the hothouses and 
conservatories.” 

“Tam off to the woods. My contribution 
shall be wild flowers, dewy and sparkling 
with nature's own refreshing dews,” and away 
Valence ran, only waiting a minute to tie a 
wrap around her shoulders, and don a broad, 
straw hat, with its band of crape. 

‘*Come in here, my friend is sure to be in 
our favourite spot.” In another second Lady 
Penrose en oho pe br light 
of a great joy in her face, leading a gentleman. 

Valence stood still, almost petrified with 
astonishment as Lord Castleford stood before 
her. 

‘* Miss Eldon and I have met before, Lady 
Penrose,” he said, as he bowed, and held ont 
his hand, which she took mechanically, noting 
that it trembled visibly. 

“How strange! here did you meet? 
Why did you not tell me, Miss Eldon?’ her 
ladyship replied, rather coldly. 

“TI never knew your friend's name, my lady,” 
she said ; ‘till this moment.” 

‘* True, I forgot. Well I am glad to see you 
are good friends,’’ all vexation leaving her 

me face. 

‘‘Tam deeply grieved, believe me, Miss 
Eldon, to see you have sustained so great a 
loss,” he said, feelingly. “I had no idea that 
such sorrow had entered your home,” 

“ Indeed !” incredulo “Tt has been no 
secret, my lord, all London knew of my father’s 
sudden death.” 

“I have not been near town, since I left it 
nearly twelve months back,” this reproach- 
fully; ‘‘or had any conversation with any of 
my old friends or acquaintances, so it has come 
upon me strangely sudden,” and a tender 
yearning came into his heart to gather her in 
his arms, this fair girl in black, soft clinging 
robes, who looked so pained and pitiful, placed 
as she was, in so awkward a position. 

The trio chatted on, their conversation be- 
coming less strained as the little cloud in the 
domestic horizon eleared off and Lady Penrose 
became radiant again. 

‘I never was more surprised in my life, as 
to-day, at your knowing Lord Castleford,” re- 
marked her ladyship, jast before retiring for 
the night, as the two girls sat in the dressing- 
room chatting. “ How long have you known 
him?” 

** Since I left school,” 

“*Dear me; why you are older friends than 
Timagined. I am rather glad, because you 
and he will be great friends when we are 
married ; and that rather worried me, in case 
we should have to part, and that would make 
me very miserable, dear.’’ 

“His wife!” she thought; ‘‘ and live under 
the same roof! Oh! if she only knew, how 
she — me,” 

.' You don’t answer; surel ike 
him?” this anxiously, RIO: AD 

“I was thinking, I beg your pardon; you 
were saying you were going to be married. I 
was a oe _— were even engaged.” 

“No, I meant tosurprise you, and show m 

=e. It was @ little plan I had formed.” 
: course you are very much at 

— ¥“ Valence said dreamil , en 
“Tam more than that; I am deeply in q 

He is perfection in my eyes. I og ay — 

misgiving, and I will confess it, that he does 





not love me in return with that depth of 
passion that I would give all I have in the 
world to possess, He is always calm, stately, 
courteous, and cold. Oh! that I had the 
power to break through fhat barrier of ica. 
Sometimes I almost pray for my beauiy to be 
increased, that I may win him—his admira- 
tion. I would that I were a goddess for his 
sake,” her lavely face glowing, her eyes spark- 
ling with the soft rosy glow of love's young 
dream. . 

Surely she was beautiful enough to win the 
heart of a less impressionable nature than 
Trevanion’s, thought Valence sadly, as she 
made up her mind to leave Penrose Court 
before the wedding, which could not take place 
for several months. e 

‘‘I wish you every happiness.” said Valence, 
steadying her voice, ‘: You deserve it, and he 
is good and true.” 

“ — really think so? ’’ she said, eagerly. 

o oO ! ” 

‘¢ Thank you, dear Valence, for those words. 
You have completed my joy, for somehow I 
could not chase away a doubt whether you 
thought well of him; your manner was strange 
at first.” 

“That was surprise; but good-night, dear 
Lady Penrose, I am rather tired.” 

“ Oh ! the torture and misery,” she groaned, 
when she gained her chamber. ‘‘I to almost 
plead his cause; I who love him so madly. 
Oh, Heaven! grant me strength to bear this; 
he left my side and went straight into her arms, 
Oh! the treachery, and I said he was true 
cause she loves him ; at least heshall be true to 
her. I will bear my cross, and he shall never 
know whatI suffer; nor she ‘either, who has 
trusted me implicitly. I love her and never 
shall it be said I acted the part of a snake, to 
bite the hand that has warmed and fed it ; but 
oh! itis hard to part with all that makes life 
dear. First papa, then fortune, and now 
Trevanion, an is haven of peace and rest, 
where I have been so happy.” : 

Her pillow was wet with tears, wrung from 
a@ storm-tossed soul; but sleep, nature's great- 
est restorer, reigned supreme and bright. 
Angels must have guarded her, for her face 
became wreathed in radiant smiles. She had 
passed into dreamland, where crystal rivers 
and glorious flowers bloomed, and Trevanion 
was crowning her with a chaplet of roses, and 
looking into her face with the old lovelight in 
his eyes. 

“No darling, my love, you shall not evade 
me now !”’ 

“ Unhand me, Lord Idminston; how dare 
you detain me?” gasped Valence, as her basket 
of mee lay scattered on the soft, green 
tarf. 

“ Hard words, but I dare anything now that 
I know you were true,” 

“Trae!” she exclaimed, scornfully, * Does 
it br come Lord Idminston to speak of truth to 
me ” 

‘* You are cruel,” he said humbly, “ Heaven 
knows, I was true until I thought you cared 
for the duke,” 

‘Ta it an evidence of your constancy to 
come to Penrose Qourt as the accepted husband 
of its mistress, and waylay me with words 
that mean treason to me and your affianced 
wife? Go, and never come near me.” 

* Do you thiuk I ever intended making Lady 
Penrose my wife, when I found you free?”’ he 
exclaimed, passionately. “Oh! my darling, 
don’t turn from me to cruelly, Listen to me; 
do not condemn me unheard. I never loved 
Lady Penrose, but unfortunately, I raised 
hopes in her heart, and thinking you were lost 
to me for ever I permitted myself to ba drawn 
into an engagement that I would have given 
worlds to have undone.” 

“You mean to tell me that, and yet you 
were about to lead to the altar a girl whom 
you did not love? ’’ she said, excitedly, 

“I swear it. No woman will ever take the 
love that lies in every fibre of my being. See, 
my darling, I am suing to you; do not leave 
me in despair! ’’ 

‘I will not—no, I[darenot—listen to another 


be. | a wife.” 





word,’ she cried, tearing herself from his loved 
presence, and running like a frightened fawn 
out of his sight. 

‘‘ What ails you, Valence?” asked Lady 
Penrose, as the girl, panting and out of breath, 
tore into the casement, with hot, flushed 
cheeks, and frightened eyes. 

“ Let me go,” she cried; “I am ill, tired, 
anything! Oh! don’t delay me, I implore 

ou,’’ 
3 * Poor dear, she is quite feverish,” said her 
Ladyship, concernedly. “I must send for Dr. 
Richards at once; I fear she has got over- 
heated.” 

In a short time Lord Idminston arrived, 
and,begged for a few minutes conversation. 

What passed never was divalged, but Lady 
Penrose looked pale, and her eyes had an 
expression of determination, though they were 
glistening with tears when she came out of the 
library. 

“You have come to reproach me,’’ meaned 
Valence, when she saw Lady Penrose enter 
her room. 

** No, dear, sacrificing Valence, I have come 
to repair a mistake, and to restore to you the 
man who never cared for me, but loves you. 
It was all my own fault. I—I hoped to have 
won his heart, but I now know it is best as it 
is,” faintly, as the heroic girl wound her arms 
around Valence’s waist and drew her gently to 
her bosom. ‘ Don’t think I shall feel it much. 
I shall soon forget it all; I should have learnt 
to hate him if he had sligated me after I was 


** My more than sister,” said Valence, kissing 
the beautiful face tenderly. 

In another moment Lady Penrose placed 
Valence’s band in Trevanion’s, saying,— 

“Take her, she is yours never to part,’’ and 
glided out of the room, softly. 


[THE END.] 








STANLEY IN THE CONGO. 


H. H, Jounson, in a recent book on the 
Congo region, gives the fullowing description 
of his meeting with Stanley at Vivi, in a station 
crowded with Zanzibaris: ‘‘Here he was, 
seated or his camp-chair, his pipe in his mouth, 
and a semicircle of grinning kinglets squatting 
in front of him, some of them smoking long- 
stemmed, little-bowled pipes in complacent 
silence, and others putting many questions to 
‘Bula Matade’ as to his recent journey to 
Europe—to ‘Mputo,’ the land beyond the sea, 
as they call it—and receiving his replies with 
expressions of incredulous wonder, tapping 
their open mouths with their hands. 

“T paused involuntarily to look at this group, 
for Stanley had not yet eeen me approaching, 
aud was unconscious of observation. 

* Perhaps he naver posed better for his pic- 
tare than at that moment, as he sat benignly 
chatting and smoking with the native chiefs, 
his face lighting up with amusement at their 
naive remarks, while the bearing of his head 
still retained that somewhat proud carriage 
that inspired these African chieftains with a 
real respect for his wishes and a desire to retain 
his frieudship. 

‘* Any one observing Stanley at this moment 
could comprehend the great influence he 
possesses over the native mind on the Congo, 
and could realize how that ioflaence must tend 
towards peace wherever Stanley’s fame hai 
reached, for to attack a friend of Stanley's 
seems to the natives scarcely less fatile than 
attacking Stanley himself. 

‘* Stanley turned suddenly as the chief of the 
station introduced me, and welcomed me in 8 
thoroughly cordial manner; then, dismissing 
the natives who had examined me curiously 
under the belief that I was ‘ Bula Matade’s’ 
son, he sent Daalla for some tea. 

‘“Daalla was a handsome Somali lad, son of 
the chief of the police at Aden, and versed ip 
ey A Earopean and African languages. Hé 
had = re body-servant on the Cong? 
since ee 
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DRAWING THE LINE! 





Mrs, Sroprr was next neighbour to the 
Easys when they moved into the cottage they 
had bought at Waterbridge, and on the very 
first night she tumbled over the scattered bits 
of furniture in the passage, and appeared in 
their midst unexpectedly to borrow a little 
salt. She said it was so nice to have neigh- 
pours again, and that Mrs, Easy looked so 
gweet she knew she wouldn’t mind. 

At midnight she roused them from their 
elumbers to inquire if they had any cholera 
mixture, for little Sammy had been eating too 
many apples, and she thought he would 
die. She said she was thankful Mrs, Easy 
had moved in, and that but for that cironm- 
stance she might have lost her darling. Mrs. 
Easy was thankful, too, and the two women 
embraced with tears, and Mrs. Sloper, also 
borrowed some mustard for a plaster, 

The next day she sent Sammy, fally ro- 
covered and with his pockets full of green 
fruit, to ask for the coal hammer, the handle 
having come off of theirs, and a rolling-pin. 

Fortunately the Easys possessed three ham- 
mers and two rolling-pins, so they did not feel 
disturbed by the / faci that the borrowed ar- 
ticles were not returned; but after a short 
interval filled with loans of coal, potatoes, 
bread and cheese, Mrs. Sloper came herself 
to borrow the folding table, a pair of scissors, 
a pattern of a basque, and a low nursing-chair, 
She was going to make some dresses, and if 
ee Easy would step over and fit her she’d 


obliged. 

Mrs. Easy did it, and made the button- 
holes, too. Mrs. Sloper never could learn to 
make a button-hole. The table, the scissors, 
the nursing-chair and the pattern remained at 
Mrs. Sloper's. 

The next week Mrs, Sloper borrowed a silk 
mantle and a pair of goloshes. 

Mrs, Easy this time grew bold enough to 
beg a she would send them home when she 


re 

Mrs, Sloper said ‘‘Of course,” rather 
shortly, but when Sammy was seen running 
up to the door it was not to bring back those 
articles. What he wanted was the baby's 
perambulator and a market basket. 

Mrs. Easy watched them go with despair in 
her eyes ; but nothing was borrowed for some 
time after this; nothing returned, either; 
until, at last, one morning Mr. Sloper himself 
call He said he should have been before; 
tkey were so much indebted to such good- 
natured neighbours. He hoped the E 
would command him at any time; and might 

wife have the sewing-machine for one 
day? He meant to buy herone. What make 
would Mrs, Easy recommend? He h 
she'd give his little woman the benefit of her 
Saran oat siting ae ee him 
ave his wife mo herself 
“ae reed 
eend he walk ing- 
machine ed off with the sewing 
cs, Easy did her own stitching b 
and waited for it. modo 

So Christmas time came, and with it cards 

bod party. The Slopers so hoped they'd all 


Having accepted, what was more nataral 
than to take an interest in the proceedings ? 
To lend sugar and the ice.cream freezer, butter 
and the egg-beater, the cut-glass decanters, 
‘and the best table. cloths, the spice box entire, 
‘nd lots of other things. Finally, Mrs. Sloper, 
with her gown tucked up, and her eyes spark- 

ran in to say that they thought a dance 
Would be nice, and could Mrs. Easy spare the 
= for one Sventag’ 

, here's nobody to‘move it,” said Mrs, Eas 
Tejoiced to have an excuse. “I'mso sony,” 
s Mrs. Sloper laughed, and went tothe window. 

our big labourers appeared, and without any 
Preliminary direction shouldered the instra- 
ment and lugged it away. They bamped it 
along the road, but by main strength they got 


it at last to the Slopers’ door; and Mrs, 
Sloper took her leave, carrying the music stool 
and antimacassar herself. 

The appearance of her adored piano gave 
Mrs. Easy a great deal of unhappiness that 
evening. It had a deep scratch on the cover, 
and one of the keys wouldn’t lift. However, 
she played waltzes, polkas, and sets of quad- 
rilles most of the evening, and asthe company 
went to supper in relays—old folks first, and 
young folks last, as Mrs. Sloper said—found 
ee left but a cup of cold coffee and a 
tur y bone when her duties were finished. 

And yet she did —— Mra, Sloper a piece 
of her mind as she hadint&nded. Weall have 
some particular weakness. . Easy’s was 
the desire for praise, for gratitade when she 
did kind things; and Mrs. Sloper had squeezed 
her by both hands, and said, 

“Oh, how sweet you are! I knew you 
would be before I ever spoke to you by your 
face. I never hada sister. And do you know 
what I say to Mr. Sloper? ‘She's the sister 
- my soul. Sheis quite too lovely for any- 

ing.’ ” 

And so she waited for the return of her piano 
for a week without a murmur. 

But there is an end to everything. One day 
she saw Mrs, Sloper driving up the road in the 
clergyman’snewlight trap, wearing her mantle, 
and saw her stop with her usual little giggle at 
the garden gate. 

Mr. Easy had taken a holiday, and was lying 
on the lawn reading ; and she had her sewing 
under the awning and was extremely happy 
and comfortable, If Mrs. Sloper had come to 
ask her to drive she had resolved not to go. 
She should say: ‘‘My husband has so few 
holidays I cannot leave home to-day.” But 
Mrs. Sloper did no such thing. 

“You dear, good soul!” she cried, as soon 
as she was within speaking distaype, ‘‘I’ve 
come to borrow your husband! ” 

“To borrow what?” ejaculated Mrs. Easy. 

‘* Your husband,” said Mrs. Sloper. ‘‘ Sloper 
is in Andover. I’m going toa picnic. I want 
re aaa and some one to drive. May I have 

m ” 

“¥ou ought to ask Mr, Easy himself,’ said 
Mrs. Easy, very coldly. 

‘*T shan't,’’ said Mra. Sloper, playfally. ‘I 
came to borrow himof you. You’ll lend him, 
won't you? And I shall tell every one that good 
angel, Mrs. Easy, lent me her husband,” 

rs. Sloper was looking very pretty. The 
embroidered mantle became her vastly. She 
had a dainty sky-blue bonnet on her blonde 
head, and she smiled at Mr. Easy out of the 
corner of her eye, 

Mrs, Easy feared that she saw on Mr, Easy’s 
face a shadow of a desire to be Mrs. Sloper’s 
escort to the picnic. This arranged the affair. 
The time had come for drawing the line, and 
she was determined to do it. 

*You [insist that I shall answer, Mrs, 
Sloper?” she asked. 

“Yes,” lisped Mrs. Sloper. ‘‘ You'll lend 
him, won't you?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Easy, in a very decided 
tone, “I'm afraid I shouldn’t get him back. 
I let you have my piano. That hasn’t been 
returned. My sewing-machine—I do without 
it now. My mantle—yon wear it, not I. My 
goloshes, where are they? The baby’s per- 
ambulator—your baby now takes the air in it. 
My sewing-machine and cutting-board and 
scissors—I haven't seen them since ; my roll- 
ing-pin and ice-cream freezer and egg-beater. 
It’s the same with all; but I promised to 
cleave gnto my husband until death do us 
part; and you can’t have him, Mrs Sloper. 
You surely never would return him.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” screamed Mrs. Sloper, turn- 
ing pink. “ You wicked woman! You nasty 
thing! You mean thing! You shall have all 
your horrid things back. Don’t you want 
your spoonful of salt, too? Oh you mean, mean 
wretch |” 

Then tearing the mantle from her shoulders 
she threw it at Mr. Easy's head, as he struggled 
to his feet, and drove away. She borrowed 





a shawl from the clergyman's wife, and took 


her eldest boy for cmouay ; but before her 
return Mrs, Easy roceeded to her 
neighbour’s house, collec her goods and 
chattels, and had them conveyed home. 

The piano was out of tune and scratched ; 
the sewing-machine had lost its band; onions 
had been kept in the ice-cream freezer ; the 
mantle had a grease spot in the shoulder ; one 
of the rungs of the chair was loose ; and it was 
plain that Mrs. Slo had whipped the 
children with the egg-beater. The perambu- 
lator had been nsed to bring groceries home in, 
and the points of the scissors were gone. So 
was the sisterly love of Mrs, Sloper who goes 
about abusing Mrs, Easy as the meanest, most 
jealous thing she ever knew, and borrows of 
the clergyman’s wife, although that long-suffer- 
ing lady togee to show signs of revolt, 

M. T. 








A man’s valour had better flow from the ends 
of his fingers than ooze from the end of his 
tongue. 

Her Majesty has invested Prince Louis of 
Battenberg with the Grand Cross of the Bath 
on the occasion of his marriage to her grand- 
daughter. 

Heaurs is the bed-plate on which the whole 
mental machinery may rest and work. If 
this be cracked or displaced, all the mechanism 
that stands on it will be jarred and disturbed, 
and made ineffective. 


Tax Warrz Exersaxt has already caused 
trouble across the Atlantic. Charges have 
been brought before the Philadelphia Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
asserting that the whiteness of Toung Taloung’s 
forefeet was produced artificially ; and that in 
Liverpool fifty applications of whitening and 
sizing were used, _ the of _ skin, 
and rais sores, W e 
beast’s lite Meanwhile the sacred claghant 
inhabits igh er baer in New York, and 
has been so carefully shielded from cold that, 
when he first flanded, he wore a remarkable 
suit of quilted trousers, jacket, and head-cover- 
ing. 

Nor Homz.—That is no true home] where 
every domestic duty is performed grudgingly ; 
and she is no true wife and mother who feels 
the comfort and necessities of her family 
beneath her careful consideration. To see the 
head of a family creeping around to the back 
door, 50 as to ch his boots and coat in 
the washroom, is pitiful in the extreme, To 
watch his startled look as he hears the warn- 
ing—‘‘John,” is a stady. He knows he has 
done something, or else he hasn’t; and while 
he agitates the subject of omission and com- 
mission, he is informed that he has brought 
“ mod upon the step,” or, ‘ not \to {keep that 
door open.” This mistaken idea of a home is 
like presenting children with toys which must 
be put away and never played with ; and she 
who gives the air of bo e to so important 
a branch of labour makes of herself and famil, 
slaves who never realize that, instead of bond. 
age and drudgery, housekeeping isa happy art, 

others too often refuse their daughters the 
knowl of cooking; it is too much trouble 
they say; “ while I am showing you I can do 
it myself without half the bother ;" 80 that 
instead of obtaining ‘ene while young they 
are subject to mortifying failares when they 
first enter homes of their own. The bread is 
poor; the meats are anything but well served; 
the coffee is muddy; pies not done; and con- 
sequently the wife is all anxiety and fear. She 
dreads each meal, she dislikes to “touch the 
flour.” And the poor husband ; well, it isn’t 

at all like his “ mother’s table,” and while bear- 
ing up bravely and saying, “ practice makes 
perfect, my dear,” he groans and wishes ‘‘ that 


the time required for 
pee me ny, . gnorance of household duties 
and years of experimenting hinder many a 


from becoming wealthy—and surely 
vrai salssnablo tho:e families which might 





otherwise be prospercus and happy. 
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BACETLA. 


A erzcm battle. —Cne with pine knots. 

The crow ie the great British corn re. 
Mover. 

Tar Girton cirls’ favourite Roman hero.— 
Marinas. 

Tez champion light-weight. — The - half 
Bove Te ge. 

‘* Were wonld we be withont women?” 
ashe a Writer. We would-be allzight; buithe 
litte png dog—where would it be ? 

Tat emall boy who hangs round the parloa 
aod mskes facos.at his sieter’s bewa abould be 
punished for von tempt of court, 

Tst- word “protest *’ has been happily des- 
cridel as i a 5 yon won't do it 
but if you do, I cannot help it.” 

A Jepavtew women dresses her bair only 
once in four days. This gives the rest of the 
family an occasional glance at the mirror, 

Tier! cay dogs cat’t reason, bat no 0 ze will 
@rrib; that a dog ltries to reach a conc lasion 
wheo he chases bis tail. 

‘*Taterna about the jaws of death! ex- 
clatwed ® man who is living with his tbird 
seo) dag wifes, ‘‘ Lsell you they are nothing to 
the jaws of life!”’ 

Gownrny maidene-are now holding i 
matches. They sit ont-in the garden 
gue: whether.itis a potato-beetle or an ammy- 
‘wort that's crawling dewn their back. 

*\ My maaszbals tiew fan js hanfi-painted!” 
exclaimed little Jack, . “Book! 
Wen vates? Oar whole fence ia!’ retorted 
litte Dicks. 

You are the most steck-op clap I ever 
one,” remathed wyoang lady tou yoath whom 


ye et at a ; to which he retorted : 
“qa you vate fast as swétt at you are 
een died.” AmotierIeap-year horror. 

A Presctt m is wae out one day, 


ting slong 
quiet “Bia } bad” 
exclaimed the marquis, ‘‘how goeth the ass, 
goad fatbed?’' * On Rorseback, my son, on 
poreeback | ” replied the:priest. 

A SmALLow-Pranvep fop remarked, with the 
er Of bn inbtractor:—"People should never 

weeh at their own jokes. I never ouce think 
of walling amine.” ‘Dees amyBody else?” 
rovhy abked a young lady, 

* Tirent is ® single setitence inthe foreign 
ruie ment eet whith conteine six hendred 
worle" OR longer ‘sentenvte’ wae that df a 
jodie the cther day. If-cdntéined twenty 
yeirs. 

A apy speaker was thas introduced to her 
Waiting audience by a balty presiding officer : 
— ‘I have the pleasure of presenting to you 
Mra ——, who will give you aw account of the 
*remiseences ’ of her past life, which I am-ure 
Will Interest yon all.” 

A’ Scotcamas, having’a warm dispute with 
» London cabman abons his fare, sad :— I'd 
beve ys ken Lama. Mackiatosh.” To which 
the cockney replied :—‘ You may.be a bum- 
weila for ell J know, bat my fare is eight- 
eee pence,” 

Mas. Husven (tod rapery clerk) :—‘‘1i yon 
‘i'l cat me auma)l sample of this 1 will tad 


© > teem my drenmaker how many yards! | 


pevd, and ean send for thegoods by the maid.” 
Dutet Terrible Huater:—“Why, mamma, 
tat's jost what you said in all the other 
whe pe,” 

“No mre to take your medivine,” enid a 
Ps Tent to a Fdctor, “lor T never expect to get 
wert; I soutd not pay you!” “Hada you 
ves'ly intended to pry me’? ” the doctor asked. 
“Yes, air.” “Well, then, TH change your 
trestment. ‘Tt'sa very hard matter andeome- 
what nuprofessional, bat as you entertain 
Pe oe tg sity me, Sac Bones take a 

wb o fs trarmYees er he! re 
éose I had mtxed' for re aes ree aes 


‘““Waat is a lake?” asked the teacher. A 
bright little Irish boy raised his hand. 
‘* Well, Mikey, whatisit?” “Sureit’s a-hole 
in the’kittle, mum.” 


Sczxz—A Scotch coaat pnblic-house. Tonal: 
—‘Waiter, dish sweet ale’s soor, man!” 
Toogal:—‘'An’ dish pitier peer ish awtfa’ 
sweet!” The waiter, in-hishurny, hadteversed 
she order. 

‘Brant J take yaourilove to-your mother?” 
sal a lady visitot, who was golug to tee the 
mother. in question, to a little child ‘of three 
years. ‘She bas my love,” was the quaint 
reply. 

“T want? a“mourning oottume; I have just 
lost my tucle,” The tailor btushed away a 
tear. “Well; why that tear?” “Because 
you lose only an uncle, whilst I lose a cus- 
vomer!”’ 

A wit will bave‘his joke eyen at thé expense 
of his gallantry, . It was Lord Houghton who, 
when a ‘lady, tore beantiful in her own eyes 
then in those of the world, was boasting that 
she had hundreds of men.at her feet, remarked, 
im an nndertons, ** Chiropodists.” 

Wasy Kean was playing. Louis XI. at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, a rather laughaoie 
thiag occurred : n the attendants. an- 
nounced ‘‘The King is dead!” a pious Irish- 
man txclaimed, ‘‘And may the Lord have 
merey 02 his guilty sowl!’’ 

‘Tl ppotang, Chatley!” exclaimed Clara, 
‘‘ you take the words right outof my mouth!” 
“Oa, mammal” piped im the little pitcher, 
“now I kaow whatClara and Obarley were 
doing owt in the hall when she let him in ! ” 

“You have a wide view from these moun- 
tains,” said an Baglishmanu toa shepherd in a 


remote Gistrict in Aberdeenshire. “That's 
true,” agywered the herd. ‘You can see 
America from. bere,” said the traveller. 


“ Mickle Tarrar tham that,” replied the shep- 
herd. ‘‘ Howcan that be” ‘When the mist 
dvives off, ye can seethe muue.’’ 

“How do you Hike the character of St. 
Paul?” asked a parson of his landlady, one 
day, during a conversation about the old saints 
and apostles. ‘‘Ah!” said’ she; “he-was a 
good, clever old soul, I know, for he once said, 
you know, that we mtct eat what is set before 
ue, and atk no questions for conscience sake. 
I always thought Ishould like him for a 
‘bdarder,” 

" Trey are not many, Lord Adolphus,’’ said 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns, pointing to her 
books ; “but they are all friends—dear old 
friends,” Noble Poet (taking down.a volame 
of his.own poems and finding the leaves uncut): 
—“Ah! bum! I'm lad to find that you don’t 
cut all your old friends, Mre. de Tomkyns!” 
Mrs. P. de T. is at a loss for once. 


A WIPS'’S THOUGHFULNESS, 

‘‘I baven’t se2n your pet dog for several 
Gays,”’ enid a husband to his wife, 

**No,” she replied; “ the fact is I have given 
him away.” 

“Why; yo needn't have done that. I had 
no particntar objection te him.” 

“Oh, I know that;‘bat I thought that it was 
not right for me to havea pet dog about the 
house when [have such a good, kind husband to 
Isvish thy affections upon.” 

Ae husbayi sank into a chair with § deep 
righ. 
**How much do you want, Mary ?"he asked, 
as he drew his purse from his pocket; “it 
ean’t be a sealskin coat, fot the winter is 
early over,” 

“No,” she said, it is not a sealskin coat; 
but [would really like ® new silk for thespring, 
and you know it’s got’to ba bought and made, 
and aif that.” 

“Now,” hesaid, as he handed her the money, 
‘what proof of your affection will you give me 
when you want another dress, since you have 
given away your dog?” 

“Oa,” she tweetly replied, “ I’ve piven the 





ace wo uify ‘sister, “and I can get him back 
egsin,” 


‘Pa, do questions ever get maa?” “No, 
my soh, bit sometimes we gat mad at qties. 
tions.” ‘* Well, ya, if queetions dou’t get mad, 
what does the paper mean when it sajs ‘a 
Mitich-vexed question ?”’’ 


“Usa. your fork, Johtmie! Have you fer 
gottea zo soon what I teld you about ning 
your fiagers?” ‘‘ Well, mamma, dagers were 
mate before fotke!’ “ Yes, iknow very well 
they were; but not your fugers,”’ 

A Miss Btcranan onve rallying her csuein 
an officer, on his courage, said:—“ Now, Mr. 
Harry,,do you really mean to téll me you taa 
walk up to & caunon’s mouth without fear?” 
“Yes,” was the quick reply, “or to & 
Buchanan's either.” And he did it, 


Aw old bachelor was recently heard sayiag 
toa young lady, ‘‘There is more jewellery 
worn now-a-daysi'than when I was yousg, bat 
there is one piece I often admired which J 
don’t often see now,” ‘“ What -is that?” 
asked the mies. * A. thimble,” was the reply. 


Aw individ wal applies to”® cab‘company for 
& siteation. “Do yon know how to drive?” 
‘* Yes, sir.” “ You know that’you mast ‘be 


te With all your passengers?” “ tee 
reel honest. For example, What would yoo 
do if ‘you should find in yout cab a a 
containing £10,000?" “Nothing at all. I 
ehould live'on my icone |!” 


Warne Hz Hin Ir.—Mo. Sreatheart wae 
walking dowa the Avenue on Thursday whea 
he. met Mr,.Piousboy. “ ?” seid Mr, 
Greatheart. “How is the folke?” “Not 
well,’’ dolefally responded Mr. Piousbay.. “2 
have the pneumoniain mydomicile.” “ That's 
bad,’ retarned Mr. Greatheart. ‘'I had it 
once, but [hadit.in my right laag.” Tnep 
separated. 

A man lately entered a tavern in Pranve, 
looking dread@idlly wearied, and with a fice 
as long as a crescent moon, He sea‘ed ‘him 
selflangnidly at a table where a previous cus- 
— — taking his — of — “Sie,” 
sai e latter, sympathetically, ‘‘ yonap 
much: fatigaed.” ‘'Yes,” replied the Siar; 
“head-work, sir, headwork.” “Dramatic 
critic, possibly?’ “No, sir; Iam @ aie 
dresser,.and to-day shaved twenty «tabby 
beards, and cat the hair of thirty haads.’’ 

Once upon a time & traveller arrived Inte at 
anbotel, and found all the rooms engaged. Here 
was tad case. But his ready wit did mst 
desert him, He walked into the gentlearen’ 
room, and, standing in the middte of the fixor,; 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I am happy to see 80 
of'you here to-night. Iam a book-agett, at 
Lwaut to show yoa—’’ Before he coald- utter 
anotter word the whole company had takes 
to the woods, and he had his choice of apart- 
ments. 


Wrixrrast Pens and Thomas Story, travelling 
together in Virginia,in the ante-revolutionar 
days, were caught in a shower of rain, an 
unceremonionsly sheltered themselves from it 
fina tobacco warehouse, the owuer of which, 
happening to be in, thus accosted them: * You 
bave a great deal of impudence to trespass on 
my premises. You enter without leave. Do 
you know who I am?” To which was 
answered :“ No.” “Why, then, I would have 
= to know that I am a jastice of the peace.” 

homes Story replied: ‘My friend here 
makes such things as thou art—he is the 
Governor of Pennsylvania.” 

Tas Pozzitz.—A certain country squire was 
the most uncalculating of mortals in money 
matters. He began to build a house, bub 
his original design graw, with wing on wing, 
until it flew away with all his cash cap 
and more too, He was io debt to architzcta, 
carpenters, masons, and for everything about 
his new dwelling. Ouse bright morning is 
March, as he leaned meditatively over a fsmce, 
looking towards his Aladdia palace, a strange 
passing by acked: “Sir, whom dces thas 
handsome edifice belong to?” “ Taat,” said 
the squire, with a sparkle in his eye, “ is just 





what I am trying to find out!” 
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of the Royal marriage was marked 
Rhye yo number of weddings, those of 
Lord William Compton and the Hon, Mary 
Frances Baring, and-of Sir Gay Campbell, 
Bart, with Miss Lehmann attracting the 
most attention. The latter young lady quit- 
ting the luxarious house of fond parents (who 
are losing their only daughter) in Berkeley- 
square, Where once Horace Walpole lived, 
Geserves credit for the originality of all the 
arrangements of her wedding. It is quite 
wearisome to send the almost exactly similar 
aosounte of ing ianctions, and especially 
of the invariable nun’s veilingfor bridcemaids’ 
Creeses. 

Taz. bandsome mansoleum erected to tke 
amemory of Princess Alice, and which also 
spaces bet tomb, is a favourite resort of Her 
ajastp. Ibis situated on the Rosenhoehe,abont 
duujt-anchoar's walk from the town of Darmstadt, 
wud sone of the most interesting spots in the 
nejghtonrhotd ‘to those who are able to ap- 
preciate tbe sterling qualities of the late Grand 
Duchess. It will ba remembered that Princess 
Alice ouly tilled the dignity of Grand Duchess 
« fawemonths before her death, the present 
Grand Duke's father being alive before that 
time; bother charity and zealous activity in 
good deeds were untiring, and she founded 
many institutions of which she did not live to 
seothe good results. The present Alice School 
in Darmstadt, which Princess Beatrice visited 
the other day, is the outcome of a memorial 
fond first raised through the instrumentality 
ot the British residents there, and afterwards 
taken up bythe local authorities.— Society. 

Onéthe Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar leaving Portsmouth on May lst, the 
officers of the garrison assembled on Southsea 
Pier to bid them adieu on their proceeding by 
steamer for the Isle of Wight, their Serene 
Higbnesses proposing to.spend a few days at 
Ventnor. At the meetiag of the Portsmouth 
yown committee it was decided to present the 
Priccess with diamond jewels, and to place 
ibe portrait of the Prince in the Guildhall. 

Tur Duchess of Wellington gave a concert 
& Strathteldsaye House on tae 18th April, 
whish'tovk place in the fine hall, and proved 
moss tnscess‘ul. The programme incladed 
weveral sorpeau d'ensembles for harp, organ, 
and pian, inpwhick the Duchess took a leading 
part at the harp, playing with precision 
and exeoution. The Dachess of Wellington 
wore black eatin, richly trimmed with jet, the 
corsage beiog ornamented with white lace and 
maave joathers. Most of the company wore 
eitber black or white; Mrs. Darby Griffith, 
black velvet, trimmed with fine old point; 
Mivs Liddell, aa elegant white moire dress, 
with teblier of white embroidered jet, with 
train simply plaited into waist. 

Tas late Duke of Buecleuch had seven coan- 
try seats in addition to a town house, a dis- 
tinction he shared with the Dake of Sutherland 
and tie Duke of Devonshire. The Duke of 
Northamberland bas six country seats, the 
Date of Hamilton, the Duke of Westminster, 
acd the Dake of Ratland, three each. Toe 
Dase of Buccleuch had seventeen hereditary 
fittés, ab honour only exceeded by the Duke of 
Athale, who has twenty. The Dake of Sather- 


Jaud has eight, bat tae Dake of Hamilton has | 


fifteen, and the Dake of Argyll has sixtgen. 

A rnitiianr ball was given by the bachelors 
of Chftoa on the 23rd ult. at the Victoria 
Rooms, Which were beantifully decorated. 
Tae walls of ths corridor were festooned with 
ivy and ornamented with arches of evergreens, 
studded with banches of primroses, and huog 
with numbers of Cniness lanterns. One end 
of the ball-room was atranged as a drawing- 
nem ani decorated with large mirrors, 

raped with ruby plash curtains. Above three 
thousand Ducchea of primroses were used in 
decorations, Dancing was kept up with 
oiats till ~past turee the following morning, 
— ofthe Royal Marines added not a 
ittle to the suczeze of this delightfal ball... 





| 
| 
} 


Tae Muru— Ot the 172 regiments of 
Militia to be called cut for training in the 
United Kingdom this year, over 89 willigo into 
camp for the full period of 27 days, The pre- 
liminary training for 56 days.of the recruits has 
now in the case of 69 regiments in’ Great 
Britain and 23 in Ireland. Oaly tive corps'are 
alrendy out for regimental training, the 
principal part of this work being as usual re- 
served for the summer worths. In Greav 
Britain the totel number of corps out will be 
127—viz., 21 brigades of Artillery, three corps 
of Engineers, and 103 battalionsof Infaatry'; 
and in Ireland, 45—viz. 14 brigades of Artillery 
and 31.battalions of Infantry. 

Monrranitg 1x THe Navr—A return hes 
been issued relating tothe Navy which, among 
other facts, states the number of lives lost in 
‘the service during the ten years, excinding 

y from nataral causes and from war. 
The total for the ten yeargis 1.703, of which 
1,060 were due to drowning ; 423 to wounds, 
injuries, and explosions ; 172 to falls from aloft 
and 48 to sui Considering that nearly 
50,000 officers, seamen and marines are cor- 
stantly afloat, the yearly av of deaths 
from these causes may bre re as small, 
except when it is disturbed by catastrophes 
such as the sinking of the Cuptain or the 
explosion on board the Thuaderer. In the 
past decade, @uriug which nearly 250 ships 
have been in commission eath year, only seven 
vessels have foundered, while the strandings 
and collisions were 63 mad 228 respectively. 
There were also 358 accidents of a minor cha- 
racter, not including: ganuery cestalties, 





GEMS. 

He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to 
mend. 

Ir one were to ba worded to death, Italian is 
the fittes: laugaage. 

Tue truly valiant Gere everything but doing 
any other body an injury. 

Doy’t open your parse too hastily or too 
wide, nor your mouth either, 





HOUSEBOLD TREASURES. 


Resrx.—A small piece of resin dipped in the 
water which is placed in a vessel an a. stove 
will add a peculiar property to the atmosphere 
of the room, which will give relief toall persons 
troubled with a cough. Lhe heat of the water 
is sufficient to throw off thearoma of the resid, 
and gives the'same relref that is-‘afforded by a 
combustion, because the evaporation is mare 
durable. The same resin may be ased for 
weeks. 

To-Puriry Daur Ciosets.—Ia damp closets 
and copboards generating mildew, « traytall 
of quicklime will ‘be found ‘fo absorb the 
moisture and render the air pore. OF course 
it ia necessary to.renew the lime from time to 
as if becomes fally slaked. This remedy-will 
be found usefal in safes:and strong-rooms, the 
dawp sir of which gets frequently most 
injuriously on ‘the valuable decds and docn- 
ments contained therein. 

Yoresumne Popprs¢.—Pat seven tablespoon. 
fuls of four into a round-bottomed bowl,.a 
small teaspoonful of salt, anda dessert-spoon- 
fal ef baking powder, mix well, then add‘a 
little rnifk jost ‘to blend the flour; now add 
two or three eggs one hy one, beating well 
batween each; after the last.beat thoronghly 
for quite five minutes, then gradually add the 
rest of the milk until a moderately thin batter 
istmade. Have alargetin ready, with a little 
boiling fat in it ; pour‘in the batter, anit bake 
in a qvick oven'on the bottom for tex minutes 
or more, ther on the.shelf to brown, or under 
the meat. Serve with gravy orsugar. The 
tin for that size padding should b: abont 20%n, 


' BGWsre. —QUEEN, 


for everybody, 


; the fan was 
| With jewels, 





Lace —Lace of the-finest sort, which was 
made in France aud Fianders so early vas 
1320; was exclatted ftom Bagiand in 1683, bas 
came into fashion in Queen Elizabeth’s Court. 
In eld days an ‘ounce weight of Fianders 
thread ‘was frequently sold for four pdunis 
sterling ; and the value or this, when it was 
manufactured into lace, was frequently in- 
forty soe or ten a 


» Notting - 
was the fitet who 
originated a mote of applying the stovking- 
feames to the lace -m' mre, aod the pro- 
cess. Of “gassing,” by which cotton is made 
eqnuel s0 the finest thread ince, originated by 
8. Hall, also of Nottingham, ‘The improve. 
me Me mag eer wants te ned few ~ at 
mac ‘gt ‘legse price 
the article ; thos, a piece of Jase whish in 
1809 cost seventeen pounds.is now obsainable 
fer seven shillings. 

Mizx as Poop ror Cumpasy,~Wherever 
mils is used B ncomygeom there the children 
grown imto robust men and women. When- 
ever the place is nsurped by tea we have 
degeneracy swift and certain. Dr. Ferguson, 
who has devoted a large share of his attention 
to ‘this sabject, hus ascertaiued, from carefal 
meastttements of numerous factory children, 
that between thirteen and fourteen yearathe 
grow neatly four times as fast om milkfor 
breatfast and supper as on ‘tea and coffee, a 
fatt which shows the benefit of proper diet. 
No diet is so suitable for growing children as 
well:cooked patmeal porridgeanimitk. Owing 
to its easy Gigestibiity itis of equal benefi: 
to invalids,,aud more espezially dyspeptics, 
who often regainihealth and pick up flesh at 
wonderfully rapid rate on milk.and good bread. 
Good-ss cows’ niilk izfor children and invalids 
the milk of the goat is much better ; and. it 
often bappens that persons’ will thrive ‘and 
gtow strong on the latter, who coula not’ + 
the former. For. this reason, goats’ is 
largely prescribed by the faculty, and world bo 
mone #0 if i6 were more plentifal. Dr..Pye 
-Chevasse says: —‘‘ The finest, healthiest 
chilf@ren ‘are those who for the first'four or 
five years of\their dives are fed principally 
wpon dt.” 

Aut Anour Fans:-Ean §i was the first ied y 
who carried & fan. Ste bived ia ages which 
are pxst aud for the most part forgotten, avd 
she was the daughter: of a;Cainese mandarin. 
Whoever saw a mandarin, even 0n:e ter chest, 
withont his fan? To Ohina and Japan every 
one has afan; and there ave fans of all sorts 
ae The Japaneve waves his fan at 

u when he meets you by way of preating; 
qed the beggar who policits alas has reged 
ceedingty sinell coin ‘‘made on "for 
charity prevented to him ou the tip of the fan. 


‘In aticléent times, amongst Gresks and Romans, 


fans seem to have been enormous ;.they were 
generally made of feathers, aud carried by 
slaves over the heads of their masters and 
mistresses, to protett them from the san, or 
waved before them to stirthe air. Citherine 
de Medici catried the firat folding faa ever 
seen in Franca’; and ‘in the time of Louis XIV. 
a — thing. often covered 
and worth a small fortune... In 

ngland they were the fashion in the'time of 
Henry Vit. Afan set in Qivntonds was once 

iven to Qaeen Elizabeth upoa New Year’s 

ay. Tne Mexican feather iaus which Cortez 
hed from Montezuma were marvels of beauty ; 
and ia ‘Spain ‘a large black fan is'the favontite. 
It is said that the use of a fan is as carefully 
tuugh?in that country as any otter branch of 
edusation, and that by a wellknown code of 
signals a Spmish lady can carry on a long 
vonversation with awybody, especially an 
a@mirer. ‘The Japanese criminal of rank is 
politely executed by means ofafan. On being 
seutenced to leath he is presented with a fan, 


‘which he mustreceive with a low bow, and.as 


lrebows, presto! the executioner draws his 
stvord and ‘cuts “his ‘head off. “Thi fact, ‘there is 
a fan for every occision in Japan. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. N.—We donot recommend anti-fat patent remedies. 
Exercise and a meat diet are the best and simplest pre- 
ventatives. 

©. M.—To remove India ink marks, apply a blister to 

let it remain open for a short while. 


Cc. T.—1. The word grandmother occurs in second 
Timothy, Chapter i., verse 5. 2 TheJreference to 
Huldah, the prophetess, who dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
college, will be ‘found [in second K Chapter 
verse 14, 3. Moses, 4. We should not. 

G. V.—1._ We are unable to say whether it is possible 

2. Without a 
advantage. 8. We 


Christ would be t, but the best scholars are 
agreed that the exact of th 

hopelessly lost, but that it was at least three or four 
years before the year one of our era. 


Aysxious Mornsr.—Most pb; are very de- 
cidedly in favour of the abolition of oogeet 
punishment in schools. bg of the Medical 


A. R.—The festival of Whit-Sunday is pagtinted by 
the Church to commemorate the descent the Hol 


white gnements'on Whit-Sunday. This 
able, and sometimes falls in May atid sometimes in 
June; but it is always exactly seven weeks after 


A. W. B.—The quotation of which you complain may 
not be correct ; but if it is, you will find an offset for it 
in the lines we quote from idge :— 


** A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.” 
W. R.—Little in Paris are a costume 
resem Per’ the on he hee ys y eighteenth 


° there are waists to a belt, and 
orn a skirt that has no , and may be 
either full and gathered to a belt, or laid in wide kilt 


nrctpelan aang tam, peralon tas onan Sb: 
c all dues, fines ro other ons to the 
society. If the wer ety ta ie od 
vide for resign a can be offered when 
new business is in order. form necessary is 
to say that you tender your as a member of 
the society, and beg that it may be acted upon as soon 
as possible. 


A. K. R.—You gay that the oc of dues was made 
‘by an t of the constitution, and not by ‘‘a 
mere resolution of a majority.’ The consti 
amended, is the 


tion, all the members must abide by that decision. The 
club had the power to decide the question, 


has been made by the 


preven spo 
saturated any liquid vaseline. ‘‘ After that,” says 
a correspondent, “people may try to strike their matches 
ey like, they will neither get a light 
nor injure the paint,” and most singular, the eum 
cal th mark to soon disappear, at least 
when it occurs on dark paint. 


Grace E.—If your husband can satisf it h 
has reformed, and is stead: andsindu Biches 


Ortava.—When one mark 


M. G. B.—Unless this gentleman p- 

a oa por r-ewrwell os seca pe 
~would advise you to dismiss him. You should act with 
more spirit, and not allow your society to be 
pen ed such a jealous and yet indifferent a been eu 


P. W.—It is a common saying among musicians that 
the violin is the king of instruments, and the one which 
it is the most dificult to master thoroughly. 


W. G. B.—The Grecian knot is still worn in the street 
by young ladies, though for evening wear the hair is 
arran on the crown of the head, and shéll hair-pins, 
with glittering Rhine stones ,in .the curved end, are 
worn as ornaments. 


Katrre.—You had better confide fully in your mother 
and take her advice. You have acted very imprudently. 
Girls do not find good husbands among acquaintances 
ae up in street cars, Respect and love should be 


Avrora.—Do not undertake to change your natural 
colour. A blooming complexion is very beautiful in a 
fing fourteen. A girl is of ageat twenty-one. Some- 

that you have worked yourself is the best present 
for you brother. 


Lewa.—When the palm is spoken of in the Bible, the 
date palm is usually meant. This palm is not found in 
our country, — as a curiosity in conservatories, but 
the palmetto of the south gives a fair idea of the ap- 
pearance of palm branches. 


Atpa.—The sooner that your ayn are informed of 
this matter the better for all. You may encounter less 
opposition than you expect. We think that the gentle- 
maan had better speak to your father while you are at 
home. Do not act as if you were either afraid or 
ashamed. In the matter of the marriage ceremony 
consult the wishes and preferences of your family. It 
is the bride's privilege to name the one to perform the 
ceremony. Endeavour to conciliate your family in every 
way, since you are marrying one of another faith. Re- 
member always that your parents are your best friends 
and good wishers. 


LASS OF THE SUNNY BROW, 


Lass of the sunny brow, 
List to my earnest vow, 
Darling, I love thee ! 
Peerless art thou to me= 
In beauty's galaxy 
None ranks above thee, 


Lass of the azure eye, 
Beaming with sympathy, 
How I adore thee! 
Whether in castle hall, * 
O+ fashion-crowded ball, 
None goes before thee ! 


Lass of the form of grace, 

Moving with regal pace, 
Star of my morning ! 

Oh, let thy radiance shine 

Onme! Be only mine— 
My path adorning. 


F. 8. 8. 


Screntivic Jor.—The following isa convenient ink for 
marking clothing by means of a stamp :—Twenty-two 
parts of carboriate of soda are dissolved in 85 parts of 
glycerine, and triturated with 20 of gum arabic. 
In a small flask are dissolved 11 of nitrate of silver 
in 20 parts of officinal water of ammonia. The two 
solutions are then mixed, gnd heated to boi . After 
the liquid has acquired a dark colour, 10 parts of Vene- 
tian turpentine are stirred into it. The quantity of 
Grewee may be varied to suit the size of the letters, 

stamping, expose to the sun or app’y a hot iron, 


A. B. D.—The leather which is to be made into patent 
leather is curried for the purpose, care being 
taken to keep it as free from grease as possible. It is 
then stretched on frames and given three or four coats 
of a mixture of linseed oil, lampblack and umber boiled 
almost solid and thinned with turpentine An addi- 
— thin — of —_ aa. a" 5 = a 
much greater proportion 0’ ven, 
and when this is dry the leather is ready for the 
varnish. The varnish is made from linseed oil and 
Prussian blue, thinned with tu’ tine ; two or three 
couts are applied, and then the leather is run into a 
drying-room heated to 175 degrees Fahrenheit. Ex- 

ice is necessary to turn out a good article of 
apanned or “‘ patent ” leather. 


Marra D.—The use of the spoon is wid d, and 


W. G. B.—1. We have never heard of any evil effects 
following the use of dye on the moustache, although, if 
not attended to properly, the latter sometimes presents 
a curious appearance from the fact of the growing 
out and showing the undyed parts. 2. Take the gold te 
a jeweller, who will fashion it in the shape desired, 


Katuie.—How will the following acrostic suit you 


“« Blessed be as maid or wife ; 
Easy, honoured, be thy life ; 
Sweet thy fate, as thou art sweet; 
Slow to death thy pretty feet ; 
In the future let there 
Every good to welcome thee!” 


Datsy.—The lady’s parents are yery foolish in tryin; 
to wreck her future happiness by compelling har towel 
aman for whom she entertains no feeling of love. It 
would b2 far better to remain single all her life than to 
give her hand without her heart. She should try to 
impress the parents with tbis idea, and perhaps upon 
second thought they will relent, and allow her to marry 
a@ man whom she can love and honour, 


Lorrm.—1. Judging from the recital of your domestic 
troubles you are to be greatly pitied, for we can see no 
reason for the ill-treatment by your husband when you 
have always acted the part of a good wife. If the 
treatment is continued, there is but one sensible course 
t> pursue, and that is to appeal to the protection of the 
law. Do not allow gossiping and officious neighbours 
to persuade you to strike him back, as such a course 
might end in serious trouble for both. 2. heer | 
the ends of the hair will prevent it from splitting 
breaking off. 


Jessie R.—1. Be guided bythe wishes of your parents 
until you have attained an age at which you can me 
between right and wrong. . Girls of fourteen sho 
think more of their school-books than of evening 
parties, lovers, and kindred subjects. 2. bey rae me is, 
doubtless, caused by some organic disease of the throat, 
The only person from whom you can get advice as to 
treatment is a physician. 38. Both datese—March 16, 
1884, and April 23, 1870—fell on a Saturday. 4. Pen: 
manship is excellent for a young girl of fourteen. 


L. L,—The distance between any two points is the 
same no matter in which wa @ measurement {is 
taken. It is more convenient for those who live north 
of the equator to examine a map in which the North 
Pole is placed at the top. A glvbe ,is set on an axis 
so as to correctly represent the motion of the earth 
around the sun. The plane in which the earth revolves 
is indicated on every globe. The poles of the earth do 
not exchange positions in its daily revolutions, and 
hence, & globes the poles hold a constant relative posi- 
tion. Consult a globe. 


E. H. W.—A good complexion is much mare easily pre 
served than regained, but the following advice is good: 
Avoid greasy food. Wear comfortable broad-soled shoes 
without French heels, and a corset large enough to fit 
the figure. Take as much exercise in the open airas you 
can without fatiguing yourself.: Wash your face with 
a piece of good flannel instead of a sponge, and put a 
handful of corn-meal in the water with which you 
bathe your face night and morning. Tan and freckles 
may be removed by rubbing the face with the inside of 
half a lemon sprinkled with salt every night before re 
tiring, for a week or two. You must then be careful 
not to expose your face to the sunor a cold wind 
Glycerine soap is the best for the hands. 


Coriouvs Fan.—Sardines are generally caught in 
nets, and after being well washed the heads are cut 
off, and the fish are sprinkled lightly with salt. After 
lying for a few hours, they are placed on girds, in rows 

ost perpendicular. The frames are then placed in 
pans containing boiling olive oil. -The ofl is chan 
as soon asit becomes too black and dirty for contin 
the cooking . As soon asthe fishes are consid 
sufficiently cooked they are withdrawn from the pans of 
oil, and girds are placed on the tables covered with zinc, 
the sarface of the table inclining toward a ve in the 
centre. The oil is thus carried to a vessel prepared to 
receive it. Around the tables stand the women whose 
business it is to pack the fish closely and uniformly ia 
boxes. The boxes being full, the fish are covered with 
fresh oil, and the lids are then soldered down. Thus 
hermetically sealed they are placed in iron baskets and 
immersed in boiling water. The s ler boxes af 
thus boiled for half-an-hour, and the larger ones some 
what longer, in proportion to size of box. The fish are 
then ready for the market, and being packed in cases, 
are sent to the ends of the earth. 





dates from remote antiquity. The form which we use 
at the present day—a small oval bowl, provided with a 
shank flattened handle—is not that which has been 
universally adopted. If we examine into the manners 
and customs of some of the people less civilized than 
we—the Kabyles, for example—we shall find that they 
use a round wooden spoon. Romans also used a round 
spoon, which was made of copper. We might be led, 
from the" latter fact, to infer that the primitive form 
of this utensil was round, and that the oval shape is a 
comparatively modern invention, But such is not the 
case, for M. antre, in m some excavations on 
the borders of Lake Paladan, water of which had 
been lly drawn off, found, in a gees state of pre- 
servation, wooden’spoons which in Were nearly 
like those use at the present day, the only 
difference being in the form of the handle, which was 
no wider than the shank. The lacrustrine station 
where these were found dated back to the ninth 
century, and we therefore have evidence that cval 
spoons were already in use during the Carlovingian 
epoch. The Neoli people used oval spoons made of 





baked clay. Several fragments of such haveffbcen 
} found in the Seine. ~- 
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